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IN LONDON. 


—_—~11 


foe English season at the Gaiety has been re- 
opened with Weak Woman and the Bohemian 
Gyurl. The former piece was produced at the Strand 
Theatre as recently as the spring of 1875, with Miss 
Swanborough and Mr. Vernon in the chief parts. In 
the words of Mr. Oxenford, “ as a specimen of smart 
writing, and of the art of fitting a company with 
characters exactly suited to the talent of each player, 
Weak Woman is quite equal to the best of the pieces 
with which he has made merry the patrons of the 
Strand Theatre. The plot, though ingenious, is merely 
an expedient for the exhibition of character, and still 
more for the introduction of dialogue. Slight, intri- 
cate, and improbable, it could not of itself excite much 
interest ; but whatever deficiencies it may have are 
entirely overlooked by those who listen to the dialogue 
and watch the figures on the stage. Perhaps Mr. 
Byron’s wit is here even less spontaneous than usual, 
and through some of the repartees the sound of the file 
may perhaps be heard. But if he has laboured, he 
has laboured to excellent purpose, and he has refrained 
from the habit of substituting oddity for brightness.” 
The late eccentric qwner of a certain Gaythorne Hall, 
having quarrelled with his nephew, Frank Fanshawe, 
who has in consequence emigrated to South America, 
bequeaths his estate to one of his two nieces, the sisters 
Helen and Lilian Gaythorne, at the same time binding 
them not to let the world know which of them is actually 
the devisee. This strange provision has been contrived 
to protect them against the machinations of worldly 
suitors, who might woo for wealth alone, and that such 
persons are to be feared is proved by the existence of 
Captain Ginger and Mr. Septimus Tootle, who are per- 
petually squabbling with each other, and endeavouring 
to ascertain with proximate accuracy to which of the 
two ladies their gallantries may be more advantageously 
addressed. Lilian has already set her affections on 
Archer Medwyn, but Helen is perfectly at liberty. 
Soon there is a fourth gentleman in the field, in the 
shape of the exiled Frank Fanshawe, whom his cousins, 
the young ladies, have, at the instance of Dr. Fleming, 
their physician, invited back across the ocean to 
become bailiff of the Gaythorne estate. In 
boyish days Frank cherished an _ affection for 
Helen, but now he seems to prefer her sister, and 
when, after the sudden discovery ofa codicil by his 
uncle, which, to the exclusion of his cousins, makes 
» him the sole owner of the estate, he proposes to his 
first love, she attributes his strange conduct to a dis- 
covery that she is the devisee, and not only rejects his 
offer, but with her sister’s consent dismisses him from 
-his situation. When, however, he explains his true 
position, all suspicion of interested motives is necessarily 
dispelled, and his hand is accepted not only without 
compunction but with gratitude. The piece proves as 
attractive as ever, although the parts of Helen and 
Lilian are not sustained with so much grace and jinesse 
as were displayed in them at the Strand by Miss Swan- 
borough and Miss Marion Terry, and although Mr. 
Barnes is not equal to Mr. Vernon in characters of the 











Fanshawe type. But then Mr. Terry is the Captain 
Ginger, and if it be urged the performance frequently 
degenerates into broad farce, the actor may find more 
than sufficient excuse in the laughter he wrings even 
from the most self-possessed sections of the audience. 
Weak Woman is followed by the Bohemian Gyurl, 
in which Miss Farren, now happily recovered from her 
recent illness, plays Thaddeus. The shout which greeted 
her as she came forward on the first night of her reap- 
pearance will not soon be forgotten by those who were 
present. 


The ballet d’action has been so long a comparative 
stranger to all boards save those of music-halls, that 
its reappearance as a substantial portion of the evening’s 
entertainment almost lent the charm of novelty to the 
production of Yolande at the Alhambra Theatre on 
Saturday evening last. Happy, indeed, is it for the 
critic of this class of performance that he is not expected 
to worry his brains by trying to gather the argument 
from the pantomimic gestures by which the performers 
are supposed to convey it to the minds of the audience. 
The story being concisely told in the programme, a 
pleasing and soothing task is his, as he leans back in a 
comfortable fauteuil in dreamy listlessness, and watches 
the graceful movements of the somewhat substantial 
fairy forms before him. For in the present case, at 
least, there is all to delight, nothing to jar ; no extrava- 
gant burlesque wriggling to mar the poetry of motion ; no 
incongruities of colour or costume destroy or even imperil 
the general effect. The story is briefly told. Yolande 
is the Patron Saint of an Italian town. At certain 
times—so runs the legend—her statue is endowed with 
life, and woe betide the bride and bridegroom who may 
cross her path. Tito, a young Italian noble, is married 
to Graciosa, a lovely peasant. He invites the vil- 
lage to the wedding feast at the hostelry. During 
the banquet he is challenged by Lothario, a 
hated rival. Tito falls fainting, slightly wounded. 
The statue of Yolande—saint or fairy ?—becomes 
suddenly animated, and Mdlle. Pertoldi executes what 
is appropriately called a pas de fascination. Tito 
is compelled to follow the spirit, who plunges into 
the fountain. Conveyed to her home, like Rudolph 
by Lurline, Tito remains true to his earthly alle- 
giance. Neither the vision of Graciosa’s infidelity, 
nor offers of illimitable gold, can tempt him. The in- 
furiated Yolande hands him over to demons, by whom 
he is transported to Japan, where he finds Graciosa, 
the bride of the Daimio, who is none other than his 
rival, Lothario. Attempting to touch her, he is seized 
by the guards, and awakes to find himself recovering 
from his fainting fit in the arms of Graciosa at 
the Italian hostelry. All his adventures have proved 
a dream. The first scene is an Italian market- 
place, the second the fairy home of Yolande under 
the fountain, the third the Daimio’s palace, and 
the fourth the interior of the Italian hostelry. 
The use of real water is a delicious feature in these 
scenes, which, in every particular indeed, are as beauti- 
ful as money and taste can make them. The costumes, 
whether Italian or Japanese, are equally perfect. Mr. 


Alfred Thompson, the designer of the ballet, Mr. 
Bertram, who is responsible for the dances, and Mr. 
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Jacobi, the composer of the music, were called before 
the curtain and warmly applauded. Of the three 
premieres damseuses we award the palm to no one in 
particular, as they are all three equally charming, 
whilst Mr, Josset lends invaluable assistance in a most 
amusing comic réle. Altogether it is the prettiest 
thing, as a mere spectacle, we have seen for some time. 


Miss Louie Moodie has been playing the part of 
Helen Rolleston in the Scuttled Ship, at the Standard 
Theatre. Her reading is somewhat different from Miss 
Pateman’s. In the island scene she introduces a con- 
siderable amount of light comedy with very pleasing 
effect, which gives a not unneeded relief to a somewhat 
prolix and heavy piece. Mr. William Redmund plays 
Mr. Henry Neville’s part in a manner not unworthy of 
the original. Indeed, he only wants a little rubbing 
against more refining influences to fit him to take a 
good place at the West-end. Mr. Byrne and Miss 
Rose Montgomery, as Joe Wylie and his sweetheart, 
are both deserving of very favourable mention. Indeed, 
Mrs. Seymour would not do amiss to study the latter 
lady’s impersonation before playing the part again 
herself. 








IN THE PROVINCES. 


——— #9 


AST week Mr. Irving concluded his engagement 

at the Theatre Royal, Manchester. The grotesque 
violence with which he was assailed by the press of that 
city on his reappearance there has had the effect we 
anticipated. It induced a stronger feeling in his favour, 
and his representation of the last of the Plantagenets 
was witnessed every night by alargeaudience. Indeed, 
it has been humorously suggested that the Manchester 
critics have all along been in his pay and acting upon 
his instructions. The cause of his success is easily to 
be explained. The press no longer possesses the power 
to build up or destroy the reputation of an actor. The 
playgoer is now fairly well educated in dramatic 
matters, and will not allow himself to be dictated 
to. He will gladly read any writings which 
bear the impress of intellectual vigour and high 
al.ziaments, but even in that case he does not 
surrender his right to judge for himself. If the 
criticism shows anything like animosity he is predis- 
posed to be more liberal than usual in his applause. 
This, taken in conjunction with rare histrionic talents, 
will explain Mr. Irving’s triumph over the Manchester 
critics. The latter seem to be of the same opinion, for 
at the end of the week they deemed it advisable to 
change their tactics. On Friday evening Mr. Irving 
appeared as Hamlet. Never, perhaps, have a Man- 
chester audience displayed greater enthusiasm than 
they did on this occasion. The applause which fol- 
lowed the termination of the performance lasted some 
time, and the actor was twice summoned before the 
curtain. The critics immediately altered their tone. 
Last year, in their wisdom, they thought proper to con- 
demn this Hamlet in the strongest terms. The concep- 
tion, they maintained, was false, the execution uniformly 
extravagant, the dress absurd, &c. They now discover 
a “marked improvement” in the performance (this 
being the only way in which they could decently 
account for the change of opinion). They continue, 
indeed, to glance at certain “mannerisms” and 
“ eccentricities,” but for all that they find much to 
admire. The scene with Horatio and Bernardo was 
“thrilling.” The “interview” with the Ghost excited 
“deep sympathy.” The “finest test of the actor’s subtlety 
was displayed in the most critical situation of the play, 
the parting with Ophelia.” The meaning of all this is that 
Mx. Irving has reformed his Hamlet altogether. Now, 
it must be evident to all close observers that this per- 











formance, both in principle and in detail, is almost 
precisely the same in 1877 as it was in 1874, and the 

critics make as ludicrous a blunder in retreating as they 

did in advancing to the attack. For the credit of the 

Manchester press it is to be hoped that they 

will ponder over the very severe lesson they have 

received. Mr. Irving’s success becomes more conspicu~ 

ous when the competition he had to face is considered. 

The Strand burlesque company appeared at the Prince’s 

Theatre in Nemesis, that pleasing adaptation by Mr. 

Farnie of Les Deux Noces de Bois-Joli. Miss Lottie 

Venn, according to the Guardian, sang and acted with 

much piquancy as Rosalie Ramponneau ; Miss Eleanor 

Bufton was a graceful Praline de Patoche ; Miss Maria 

Jones was a pretty fellow as De Filoselle ; and we should 

do much injustice if we omitted a word of commenda- 

tion to the Turturelle of Miss S. Turner. M. Marius 

gave a grand specimen of the mock heroic in 

the character of ex-Major Ramponneau, and Mr. 

Harry Cox was as expansive and important as 

any retired button-maker, past or present, as M. de 

Patoche. The entertainment concluded with the ever- 
welcome Trial by Jury. The humour of the musical 

cantata was well sustained, and Miss Lottie Venn, as 

the interesting Plaintiff, did justice to the vocal 
demands of the part. Mr. Charles Groves assumed the 
mock dignity of Judge with much gravity; M. Marius 
was amusing as the Defendant, and in Mr. Harry Cox 
all the dignity of the Usher was conscientiously sus- 
tained. The whole entertainment is of the brightest 
and pleasantest kind. The Shaughraun, now become 
quite a stock piece, was produced at the Queen’s, with 
Mr. Bracewell as Conn. 

Mammon, with Mr. Vernon and Miss Swanborough 
in the chief parts, proved very successful at the Theatre 
Royal, Birmingham. “ Although a comparative stranger 
to theatrical fame, the author of the piece, Mr. Sydney 
Grundy, has achieved,” says the Daily Gazette, “a 
success which rarely attends such ambitious efforts, and 
it is satisfactory to note that a provincial audience is in 
no wise behindhand in recognising the merit of a 
brilliant and artistic conception. Mr. W. H. Vernon, as 
Sir Geoffery Heriott, of course bore off the honours 
of the evening, and a more earnest, natural, and 
scholarly interpretation of a part is rarely seen. Miss 
Ada Swanborough has given Birmingham audiences 
frequent proofs of her histrionic ability, but she has never 
appeared to greater advantage than as Lady Heriott.” 
The Daily Postis still more laudatory. “ Mr. Vernon’s 
acting,” it says, “is remarkable for its admirable ease 
and perfect finish. He never over-acts ; he knows the 
effect of ‘repose;’ he can secure a fine effect with 
uttering a word or using a grimace; he has a fine, 
clear, audible, expressive voice ; his changes from quiet 
sarcastic talk, perfect coolness, readiness of resources, to 
dashes of passion and.bursts of energy, were wonderfully 
artistic all through, and he well deserved the very 
hearty applause which he received at the fall of the 
curtain after each of the acts. Mr. H. Jordan, as 
Parker, a sort of ‘ Uriah ’Eep,’ was an excellent study 
of a rather conventional character, every detail of which 
was subordinated with excellent taste, never running 
into caricature, but giving genuine realism to the play. 
Mark Chinnery, Esq., in the hands of Mr. A. Hilbon, 
was apparently a Yorkshire brewer, and being the 
comedy character of the John Browdie sort, was neces- 
sarily greatly approved. Miss Ada Swanborough, as 
Lady Heriott, was not only superbly dressed, but played 
with touching pathos, womanly tenderness, and artistic 
taste.” 

Mr. Buckstone, in continuation of his farewell pro- 
vincial tour, appeared at Liverpool, to meet, of course, 
with a very hearty reception. The attraction at the 
Gaiety Theatre, Dublin, was the Flying Dutchman. 
The Pink Dominos was produced at Mr. Bernard’s 
theatre in Glasgow, and that with so much success that 
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the manager is said to be looking even more good-tem- 
pered than he usually does. Miss Cavendish was 
at Hastings, Miss Heath at Bradford, Mr. Toole at 
Northampton, Mr. Forrester at Brighton, Miss Ellen 
Terry at Scarborough, Mr. Duck’s company at South- 
port, and the Vokes family in the West of England. 
At the Princess’s Theatre, Edinburgh, the pitce de 
résistance was the new Irish drama, the Gommoch, 
already referred to in these columns. It may be men- 
tioned that, while Mr. Buckstone was in Bradford, his 
company played New Men.and Old Acres, and Lilian 
Vavasour was gracefully played by a Miss Emily 
Levettez. 








IN PARIS. 





S was briefly announced in The Theatre last week, 
Bébé has been replaced at the Gymnase by 
Marthe, a comedy in four acts, by M. Georges Ohnet. 
The change can hardly be regarded as one for the 
better. The new piece, it is true, has been fairly well 
received, and its literary merits are by no means incon- 
siderable. Unfortunately, however, M. Ohnet—who, 
by the way,is a man of great wealth and cultivated 
tastes—has built it upon one of the most absurdly 
improbable stories ever told on the stage. Madame 
Aubertin, a widow of thirty, has been intrusted by her 
late husband with the charge of two children, the issue 
of his first marriage. They are now grown up: one, 
Jean, is seeking the bubble reputation at the cannon’s 
mouth; the other, Marthe, is an attractive girl of six- 
teen. Now, it unfortunately happens that Madame 
Aubertin is loved by, and in love with, a certain M. de 
Brivade, who frequently comes to her house. Marthe, 
unaware of the understanding which subsists between him 
and her stepmother, straightway falls in love with him, 
and in the frequency.of his visits to the house thinks she 
has a proof that her affection is returned. The only 
person in her confidence is Jean, who, returning home 
in triumph from the battlefield, unceremoniously asks 
Madame Aubertin when the marriage of his sister to 
M. de Brivade is to take place. The stepmother ac- 
cordingly finds herself in a painful position. The man 
on whom she has bestowed her affections is loved by her 
stepdaughter, and the happiness of one of the women 
will be the misery of the other. Nor is there any 
reasonable probability that time will bring about a 
change in the position of affairs. Marthe, though young, 
is not without strong passions and decision of character. 
If M. de Brivade should decline to marry her she will 
destroy herself;—such is her expressed determination. 
The course taken by Madame Aubertin does credit to 
her moral courage and good feeling. She resigns her 
claim to the hand of De Brivade in order that he may 
be free to marry her stepdaughter. This self-sacrifice, 
of course, would lead to nothing if De Brivade 
should elect to prove faithful to his vows. But no 
such obstacle is raised by that individual. Hardly 
has he learnt that Marthe nourishes a passion for him 
than he begins to reciprocate it, and of his own free 
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the author conducts the chief characters through a 
variety of adventures, into which, however, it is not 
necessary to enter. In the end Marthe becomes 
Madame de Brivade, and Madame Aubertin—as a 
salve, we suppose, for her wounded feelings—is pro- 
vided with a husband in the person of an old Baron 
who has done some service in assisting in the develop- 
ment of the plot. The preceding narration, brief 
though it may be, will suffice to show that Marthe is 
not destined to remain long in the affiches of the 
theatre. The little success it has achieved must in 
justice be attributed in great measure to the talent 
with which it is represented. For the amiable and 








will he offers her his hand. Before the curtain falls_ 








self-denying stepmother we have the dignified and 
pathetic Madame Fromentin; M. Pujol succeeds in 
imparting a little colour to the character of De Brivade ; 
pretty Mdlle. Legault, with her accentuated style, is 
well placed as Marthe, and M. Abel is exceedingly good 
as the hot-headed but generous Jean. There is but one 
more novelty to speak of. Following the example set 
in London by Mr. Chatterton a week or two ago, the 
managers have brought out a pantomime in this oppres- 
sively hot weather—a pantomime & grand spectacle, 
prepared by M. Jules Cardoze and M. Gaston Vassy. 
The innovation is not likely to prove so successful here 
as it seems to have been in London; but then panto- 
mime is a recognised and irremovable British institu- 
tion, and it should not be forgotten that an addi- 
tional attraction is held out at the Adelphi in the 
engagement of children to play the characters. The 
revival at the Porte Saint Martin of Le Juif Errant, 
referred to last week, is distinguished by the introduc- 
tion in the carnival scene of a superb ox, appropriately 
caparisoned. 





IN BERLIN. 


—to— 


HE dull season in the theatrical world is now at its 
height in the German capital, and we cannot 
expect the dulness to be dispelled till next month, 
when most of the theatres, if not all, will be reopened. 
Meanwhile, there is nothing for us to write about but 
the performances of Herr Mittell at the National 
Theater, and those of the summer opera company at 
Kroll’s Theater. 

We may say a word or two about Der Fabricant and 
Der Moderne Barbar, with which Herr Mittell opened 
his engagement at the National Theater. The former 
piece is a German version by Edward Devrient of a 
sentimental old play of Souvestre’s. It is not easy 
to understand why an actor, whose talent is comic 
humour, should select for his first performance this dreary 
production, which surpasses in maudlin tearfulness the 
most lachrymose efforts of Iffland and Kotzebue, and 
every student of German dramatic literature knows that 
those writers went very far indeed in that direction. 
Yet Herr Mittell made a good deal out of the 
character of Havelin, and succeeded to a certain extent 
in interesting the audience in a kind of play for which 
audiences of the present day have little toleration. He 
was well supported by Herr Menzel, who was a vivacious 
Cantal, and by Fraulein Stenzel, who, as Eugenie, dis- 
played much tender feeling and some tragic capacity. 
As Konstantin in Herr Gustav von Moser’s comedy, Der 
Moderne Barbar, Herr Mittell was seen to far greater 
advantage, and delighted the audience by his genial 
humour and refined delineation of the more minute 
traits of the character. On a subsequent evening he 
achieved another complete success in the part of Victor 
von Berndt, in Moser’s beautiful comedy, Der Veilchen- 
Jresser,a play rendered familiar to the people of Berlin 
by its admirable performance at the Wallner Theater 
some time since, when Herr Kadelburg played the part 
of Victor von Berndt. The character is peculiarly well 
suited to Herr Mittell, who produced comic effects by 
the simplest and most natural means, and illustrated the 
character by a number of delicate touches. He must 
be allowed to have altogether surpassed Herr Kadelburg 
in this character, but the rest of the cast was far inferior 
to that at the Wallner Theater. Fraulein Wilke, 
Fraulein Stengel, and Herr Arndt, however, were very 
satisfactory. 

Of recent performances at Kroll’s Theatre, we may 
mention those of Flotows Martha and Weber's 
Freischiitz. In the former opera, Friulein Anna 


Kempner gave a correct but unpoetical rendering of the 
title-réle. 


This young lady closely resembles her elder 
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sister, Selma, in appearance and in style. Her singing is 
marked by the same merits and the same defects as her 
sister’s—great musical accuracy, correctness of intona- 
tion, and skill in the delivery of florid passages on the 
one hand, and on the other hand a sharpness in the 
upper notes anda want of charm in the sound 
oi the voice. The best feature of the cast was 
the Nancy of Fraulein Bontemps, a mezzo-soprano 
who is beginning to attract attention. © Herr 
Massen was an excellent Plumkett, while the part 
of Lionel was but moderately well filled by Herr 
Schmidt-Herrmann. On the 11th inst. Der Freischiitz 
was repeated, with no change in the cast noticed by us 
a few weeks ago, except that the part of Anna was 
filled by Fraulein Selma Kempner, who has returned 
to Berlin after a long absence. She was well received, 
and it was thought that her merits had increased and 
her defects diminished during her absence. One never 
tires of this masterpiece of the gentle Weber, and it is 
easy to understand the warmth with which Der Freis- 
chitz was received on its first performance in Dresden, 
when the composer wrote, as we are reminded by a 
Berlin critic :—“ There could not be more enthusiasm, 
and I tremble for the future, as it is hardly possible to 
rise higher.” 

At the Stadttheater, Herr Auzengruber’s drama, Die 
Kreuzelschreiber, has. proved attractive, and will pro- 
bably remain on the bills till the 1st September, when 
the regular autumn season begins. This drama is 
written in the popular Vienna dialect, and a Vienna 
paper observes that Herr Auzengruber, who was present 
at one of the performances, must have found the Berlin 
actors’ treatment of this dialect uncommonly interest- 
ing. We should think, for our part, that it would 
hardly be more interesting than the Irish brogue of a 
Cockney actor. 

The Louisenstadt Theater, which occupies a position 
resembling that of our transpontine theatres, offers its 
frequenters a curious entertainment in the engagement 
of Herr Alois Miiller, from the Imperial Court Theatre 
of St. Petersburgh, who is described as a mimic and 
ape-actor, and appears nightly in a farce in three acts 
and seven tableaux, entitled, Gorrilla und Schimpanse. 
At.the Wallner Theater, Der Hypochonder still con- 
tinues its prosperous career; and at the Friedrich 
Wilhelmstadt Theater, the popularity of Max Wolf's 
operetta Die Portrait Dame is not yet on the wane. 








IN MADRID. 


—10+_— 


-_ is empty—that is to say, of fashionable 
aA people, who are all gone to the country or the 
seaside ; but the bulk of the population are of course 
unable to indulge in the delights and discomforts of a 
long vacation, and they have not had a bad time of it 
recently, as the heat has been quite moderate compared 
with the usual August temperature in the Spanish 
capital. This has been decidedly in favour of the one 
or two theatres which still remain open, and the Teatro 
del Buen Retiro has been doing very good business 
with a new piece by Sefior Ricardo de la Vega, with 
music by Sefiores Chueca and Morales. A los Toros 
(At a bull-fight), as the new piece is called, is 
written in fluent and effective verse, and bears some 
resemblance to a French revue, the chief differ- 
ence being that it is less general and indefinite in 
scope, for it is strictly confined to matters appertaining 
to the national sport of bull-fighting, which is 
vigorously satirised. The piece is written with great 
spirit, but, unfortunately, the witticisms with which 
the dialogue is sprinkled are too often of doubtful 
decency. Amongst the principal characters are some 
very happy sketches, especially that of Borrego, a 











devoted frequenter of bull-fights, and that of a sensitive 
and timid old maid, who sympathises with the poor 
animals, and is in a state of constant terror and alarm. 
The most effective scene in the piece is one in which 
the stage is supposed to be occupied by the spectators of 
a bull-fight, and Borrego, who is in great force, 
accompanies the progress of the fight with a running 
comment, written in very spirited and natural 
language, and delivered with immense vivacity by 
the actor, Sefior Sala, while the cries and exclamations 
of the other spectators, the shrieks of terror of the 
unfortunate old maid, the well-imitated sounds of the 
fight, and the appropriate music which accompanies it, 
all go to make up one of the most strikingly realistic 
scenes ever represented on the stage. At last the bull 
leaps over the barrier, and the curtain falls upon a very 
effective picture of the terrified confusion of the spec- 
tators. Another scene represents the lobbies of the 
Cortes during a debate on a Bill for the suppression of 
bull-fighting; the Spanish legislators are sharply 
satirised in language that tickles the audience. Some 
of the papers are scandalised at this disregard of the 
dignity of the legislature, while others contend that a 
member of Parliament is a fit butt for the shafts of the 
dramatic satirist. In defending the license of the author, 
the Epoca writes :—“ Is not the crucifixion represented 
nightly on the stage during Holy Week? Is not Judas 
hanged every night at that time, and, if the Judas is a 
good actor, is he not hanged three times at least at 
each performance? Do we not see on the stage the 
great deeds of history and the great sorrows of life ? 
If the theatre is the mirror of manners, it is the man- 
ners that deserve censure, and not the theatre.” The 
audience of the first night gave a very warm reception 
to A los Toros, and it has since attracted such good 
houses that we may safely predict for it a very suc- 
cessful career. It would, however, be rash to assert that 
it will have any effect in diminishing the popularity 
of the national sport of bull-fighting. In addition to 
Sefior Sala, Sefores Garcia and Delgado, and Sefor 
Vidacain, distinguished themselves in the acting, and 
the mise-en-scéne was very effective. 

The only other theatre that remains open has not 
produced any novelty of late, nor do its performances 
call for observation. The dull season is, however, 
approaching its termination, and rumours are beginning 
to crop up about the coming season. Senor Echegaray 
has finished the second part of his trilogy, which began 
with a piece entitled Como empieza y como acaba 
(How it begins and how it ends). It will probably be 
produced at the Teatro Espafiol during the winter. 
The Teatro de Novedades is to open with the company 
now acting at the Buen Retiro, and its programme is 
also to comprise spectacular ballet and gymnastic per- 
formances, for which purpose the celebrated Leona, now 
creating a furore in Belgium, has been engaged. Senior 
Mario, the manager of the Teatro de la Comedia, is 
preparing some novelties, and the Zarzuela promises 
several new operettas, of which one by Senor Barbieri 
excites great expectations. A drama by Sefor Retes, 
entitled Hl Alma (The soul), is amongst the promised 
novelties of the coming season. 





IN ITALY. 


Soe ee 


HE decline of the theatre in Italy has of late at- 
tracted the attention of devoted lovers of the’ 
drama, and efforts have been made to promote a revival 
of theatrical and dramatic art ; but great differences’ 
of opinion prevail ‘amongst those who are disposed to 
aid-in this good work. About a year ago Signor Ala-— 
manno Morelli, a theatrical manager, and Professor 
Soldatini founded a society, called the Dramatic Jury, 
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for the purpose of examining any new dramatic 
works that might be submitted to them, and giving 
a certificate of merit to any play that should 
be deemed worthy of production. They held a 
dramatic congress at Florence some months ago, 
and although it remained fruitless, they now pro- 
pose to hold a similar congress at Milan during 
the next Carnival, and have appealed to all Italian 
dramatists, critics, and others interested in dra- 
matic art and literature to support them in their 
endeavours. Their appeal has not been well received 
in all quarters. Some refuse their support on the 
ground that, although the Dramatic Jury has been in 
existence for a year, its labours have been apparently 
fruitless, as it has not recommended for production a 
single piece out of the hundreds that have been laid 
before it, and also on the ground that Signor Morelli, 
in his career as a manager, has shown a marked 
preference for adaptations from the French, and is 
therefore not entitled to confidence when he comes 
forward as the champion of the revival of the Italian 
drama. Those who withhold their support on the 
latter ground are firm believers in the national drama, 
and hold that if Italy is to live as a nation it is indis- 
pensable that she should have a drama of her own. 
The Tirascene, a theatrical paper strongly devoted 
to the national drama, makes a proposal which 
at first sight looks rather paradoxical. It proposes that 
the Italian Government should grant a subsidy to a 
good French company, which should be bound to pro- 
duce in Milan, Turin, Florence, Rome, and Naples all 
the principal successful novelties of the Paris theatres. 
This does not at first sight appear likely to promote the 
revival of the national drama; but the contention is 
that if all the Paris successes were played in the prin- 
cipal towns of Italy by a competent French company, 
Italian versions of them would not afterwards be 
tolerated, and the Italian managers would be forced to 
have recourse to the pens of native dramatists. In 
proof of the correctness of this view it is stated that 
some years "ago, when Meynadier and his French 
troupe played the Paris novelties throughout Italy, the 
repertories of the Italian companies were for the most 
part composed of plays of Italian origin, and that, 
as soon as Meynadier retired, translations or adaptations 
from the French at once began to invade the Italian 
stage. This is suggested as a good subject for dis- 
cussion at the proposed dramatic conference at Milan. 
But we must now turn from generalities, and say a 
few words about the production of Signor Ulisse Bacci’s 
Catalina, at Corea Theatre, in Rome. The new play 
has been severely treated by many critics, who call upon 
young writers to devote themselves to modern comedy, 
and, in their impatience of the historical drama, are 
disposed to cry, Qui nous delivrera des grecs et des 
romains! But, as a well-disposed critic points out, 
the representation of historical events and personages 
on the stage has in all civilised nations been one of the 
loftiest and most powerful manifestations of dramatic 
literature, and if foreign writers have in the brightest 
days of the drama frequently had recourse to the glorious 
history of ancient Rome for their subjects, surely it 
is natural, and far from censurable, that a modern 
Roman dramatist should seek inspiration in the old 
records of his native city. Signor Bacci’s Catalina is 
by no means deficient in merit, and augurs well for the 
future of the young dramatist. The language of his 
work. is-throughout ehaste, noble, and poetical ; he has 
succeeded in imbuing his drama with the spirit of the 
period he has chosen for illustration, and some scenes 
are extremely vigorous and effective; but the play on 
the whole is deficient in action, and, by seeking to re- 
habilitate the character of Cataline, he has missed that 
strong contrast between the old Roman’s public and 
private life which is so powerfully depicted by Sallust, 
and would have been very effective in a dramatic hero. 











The new play was much more favourably received by 
the public than by the critics, and it is to be hoped 
that Signor Bacci will feel encouraged to proceed in 
the path upon which he has entered, and, profiting by 
the experiences of his first production, will ere long pro- 
duce a work less open to exception. 

At the Politeama the intention of producing Verdi's 
Lombardi has been abandoned. It is said that the 
management have determined to turn their attention 
to Italian opera-bouffe, beginning with Ricci’s Gli 
Esposti, with Rota’s historical ballet, Carlo il Guas- 
tatore, as an after-piece. 





IN AMERICA. 





HE last play by Mark Twain and Bret Harte, Ah 
Sin, was brought out at the Fifth Avenue Theatre, 

New York, early this month. It was first represented 
at Washington in the middle of May, as the readers of 
The Theatre were duly informed. It has fourteen 
speaking characters, and shows very plainly the 
peculiar adventurous life in the mining districts of 
the Pacific slope, where the Chinese servant is an 
actual necessity. Ah Sin is not only a good laundry- 
man, but an excellent house-servant, addicted to lying, 
stealing, opium-smoking, with the happy knack of not 
only being amusing, but of presenting himself at the 
right time and place, and finally, by his evidence in a 
trial scene in the fourth act, he saves an innocent 
man from what would have been certain death had 
he been found guilty. Were it not for this part 
Ah Sin would not be worth much, but it has met witha 
favourable reception in New York. “In view of this 
admirable success,” said Mark Twain, when he was 
called before the curtain, “it is meet that I try to 
express to you our hearty thanks for the large share 
which your encouraging applause has had in producing 
this success. This office I take upon me with great 
pleasure. This is a very remarkable play. You may 
not have noticed it, but I assure you it is so. The 
construction of this play was a work of great labour and 
research, also of genius, invention, and—plagiarism. 
When the authors of this play began their work they 
were resolved that it should not lack blood-curdling 
disasters, accidents, calamities—for these things always 
help outa play. But we wanted them to be new ones ; 
brilliant, unhackneyed. In a lucky moment we hit 
upon the breaking down of a stage-coach as being 
something perfectly fresh and appaling. It seemed a 
stroke of genius—an inspiration. We were charmed 
with it. So we naturally overdid it a little. Conse- 
quently, when the play was first completed, we found 
we had that stage break-down seven timesin the first act. 
We saw that that wouldn’t do—the piece was going to be 
too stagey (I didn’t notice that—that is very good). 
Yes, the critics and everybody would say this sort of 
thing argued poverty of invention. And (confi- 
dentially) it did not resemble that. So, of course, we 
set to work and put some limitations upon that accident, 
and we threw a little variety into the general style of it, 
too. Originally the stage-coach always came in about 
every seven minutes, and broke down at the foot-lights, 
and spilt the passengers down among the musicians. 
You can see how monotonous this was—to the mu- 
sicians. But we fixed all that. At present the stage- 
coach only breaks down once, a private carriage 
breaks down once,-and the horses’ of another carriage 
run away once. We could have left out one or two 
of these, but then we had the horses and vehicles on 
our hands, and we couldn’t afford to throw them away 
on a mere quibble. I am making this explanation, 
in the hope that it will reconcile you to the re- 
petition of that accident. Whoever sees Mr. Parsloe 
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in this piece sees as good and natural and con- 
sistent a Chinaman as he could see in San 
Francisco. I think his portrayal of the character 
reaches perfection. The whole purpose of the piece is 
to afford an opportunity for the illustration of this 
character. The Chinaman is going to become a very 
frequent spectacle all over America by-and-bye, and a 
difficult political problem, too. Therefore it seems 
well enough to let the people study him a little on the 
stage beforehand. The actors, the management, and 
the authors have done their best to begin this course 
of public instruction effectually this evening. I will 
say only one word more about this remarkable play. 
It is this: When this play was originally completed it 
was so long, and so wide, and so deep (in places), and 
so comprehensive that it would have taken two weeks 
to play it; and I thought this was a good feature. 
I supposed we could have a sign on the curtain, 
‘To be continued, and it would be all right. 
But the manager said no, that wouldn’t do; to 
play a play two weeks long would be sure to get us into 
trouble with the Government, because the Constitution 
of the United States says you sha’n’t inflict cruel and 
unusual punishments. So he set to work at once to 
cut it down and cart the refuse to the paper-mill. Now 
that was a good thing. I never saw a play improve as 
this one did. The more he cut out of it, the better it got 
right along. He cut out, and cut out, and cut out, 
and I do believe this would be one of the best plays in 
the world to-day if his strength had held out, and he 
could have gone on and cut out the rest of it. With 
this brief but necessary explanation of the plot and 
purpose and moral of this excellent work, I make my 
bow, repeat my thanks, and remark that the scissors 
have been repaired and the work of improvement will 
still go on.” 

Miss Clara Morris has lately achieved considerable 
success in Boston. Though Mr. Edwin Booth was 
playing at another theatre there, she drew a very large 
audience, which wept and applauded in a manner new 
to this somewhat cold region. “On one occasion,” we 
are informed, “ she was so ill that she had to be carried 
to the theatre, while a doctor in attendance adminis- 
tered restoratives between the acts. It was the opening 
night of Miss Multon. She had been too ill to have 
rehearsals, and the result was that the company, the 
best in Boston, were all at sea. The first act 
dragged, the second stuck and bumped like a steamer 
on a sandbar, and when the curtain fell Miss Morris 
was carried to her dressing-room avowing that she 
would not again appear. Imagine the consternation. 
The manager danced a war dance. ‘ What! dismiss 
3,000 people, Boston people?’ He begged, he swore, 
he prayed, he wept. I happened to be behind the 
scenes, and it was the funniest sight I ever witnessed. 
The entire company, including the carpenter and call- 
boy, followed the manager about like a flock of startled 
mutton. The orchestra even came up and took a hand 
in the excitement. But it was of no avail, Nothing 
could move the American Rachel. She went home, 
and the leading man went before the curtain and dis- 
missed the house. ‘ Well,’ said everybody, ‘that ends 
Clara Morris, so far as Boston is concerned. It will be 
regarded as an insult, and, great Bunker Hill! who 
ever dared insult Boston since Warren fell?’ But 
Boston knows itself better than that. The next 
night the house was crowded, and the entire crowd 
rose to its feet and applauded with enthusiasm.” 

The mail which arrived yesterday brings news of little 
or no interest, except from San Francisco, where Mr. 
Coghlan and Mr. and Mrs. Williamson divided the 
favour of the town. “Nothing like the reception of the 
Williamsons,” says one of the papers, “has been seen in 
the California Theatre since the welcoming home of 
Edwin Adams. The house was densely packed in every 

part, and long even before the curtain rose the eager 








desire of the vast multitude to do honour to Maggie 
Moore and her husband was plainly apparent. When 
they did appear, a perfect hurricane of congratulatory 
cheering set in, which could not be stilled sufficiently to 
allow the play to proceed for nearly five minutes; and 
it broke out again and again all through the evening, 
The disposition to please and to be pleased was unmis- 
takably manifested, and if Struck Oil had been the 
worst play in the world, the genial and entirely natural 
acting of Mr. Williamson as John Stofel, and the 
brightness of Miss Maggie Moore’s impersonation 
of the merry warm-hearted little Flemish maiden, 
would have been sufficient to make the audience, on 
that occasion at any rate, overlook all faults. Sub- 
sequently they appeared in an adaptation of Grif. 
“Tn this, one of his earliest and best stories, Mr. Far- 
jeon,” says the Chronicle, “ endeavours to illustrate the 
manner in which blind moral instinct works through 
strong human affection toward a noble end. The instru- 
ment is a poor, weak, ignorant boy, not an unfamiliar 
personage in recent novels, but having as its best ex- 
emplar Joe, in Dickens’ ‘ Bleak House.’ The faults of 
the novel become vices in the play, and that which is 
mere absence of vigour degenerates into actual weakness. 
In the novel, ‘Grif’ is really a strong, pathetic charac- 
ter ; in the play the strength all disappears,and but little 
ofthe pathos remains. Even the little feeling that the play- 
wright gives the boy vanishes at the touch of Miss Moore 
who among her many excellent dramatic qualities does 
not include a sympathetic manner. In the dying scene 
only did she at all approach the level of the situation. 
The play as a whole is too weak in its situations, too 
frail in its phraseology, and too puling and strained in 
its sentiment ever to make a good impression in its 
present form. It may be said, or it has been said, 
of every new play brought out at our theatres for 
the last five years, that it has the framework of 
a good acting drama, and only needs strength- 
ening in its dialogue, characters, and situations 
to make it successful. As the deus ex machina 
of the plot Mr. Williamson is entirely out of place.” 
Mr. Coghlan seemed determined to give the playgoers 
a taste of all that is in him before he left. His reper- 
tory was varied one evening by Iago, which he played 
to Mr. McCullough’s Othello. Without giving a 
detailed criticism,” says the Chronicle, “it will be 
sufficient to say that it satisfied few who sawit. It 
had very little which we are accustomed to associate 
with the character—subtle intellect, fine cunning and 
persistent diabolism. Bating the want of the proper 
characteristics, it was well and consistently played ; 
that is, the action was expressive and the reading 
intelligent. The Othello of Mr. McCullough was the 
strong and manly impersonation to which we have 
been so long accustomed.” 

By the mail which arrived yesterday, we learn that a 
new sensational play, entitled Secret Service, dramatised 
from Mr. Allan Pinkerton’s book of the Molly Maguires, 
has been produced at the Walnut-street Theatre, 
Philadelphia. The prologue of the play represents 
quite faithfully a coal breaker in the Pennsylvania coal 
region and its destruction by fire. The other acts of the 
piece are arranged so as to give an idea of the secret 
workings of the detective agency, and the movements of 
James McParlan, alias McKenna, a detective, repre- 
sented by W. Carleton, in becoming a member of the 
society known as the Molly Maguires, and his efforts to 
save property and Jife, and at the same time keep up his 
character as a leader of the Mollies. The interest of 
the play is kept up by bar-room fights, murders, 
throwing cars off the tracks, &c., and these episodes 
were so well illustrated that the applause was frequent 
and loud. 





Tue Lingards will appear at the Park Theatre, Brooklyn, 
on September 10th, 
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EN PASSANT. 
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HE following rima ben trovata has been forwarded to 
us by “A. M.” :— 
D’una primissima donna, sappiamo la carriera, 
Fin I ultimo atto, detto, ben netto, un “faux pas” 
A San Pietroburgo, l’affare cameriera, 
Si pud chiamare, mi pare, un “ Causx pas.” 

THE paragrammatist has delivered himself of an “ un- 
alloyed criticism” on Brass, He maintains there is “no 
tin in it.” 

TuE play written by Mr. Story, the eminent sculptor, is 
said to be very fine. Itis called Stephania, and it was read by 
the author, a short time since, before a select audience, in 
his charming villa in Rome. 


Miss EastLake, while passing through Milan last week, 
was seized with brain fever, in consequence, it is said, of 
a sunstroke. Yesterday she was reported to be better. 


Durine the late disturbances in America, Mr. Talmage, 
the uncompromising opponent of the stage, telegraphed to 
Brooklyn that he had passed through 1,500 miles of riot 
without getting a hair of his head harmed. ‘“ How in- 
scrutable,” a New York paper remarks, “are the dispensa- 
tions of Providence !” 


Tue King of Bavaria, the most uncompromising of all 
the Wagnerites, one day met a soldier with a wooden leg, 
and asked him when he lost it. “In the war of 1866,” 
replied the warrior gruffly. ‘ Don’t you know me?” asked 
the king, somewhat piqued at the soldier’s manner. “No; 
how should I?” was the reply. ‘ You don’t go to the wars, 
and I don’t go to the opera.” 

Tue remains of Miss Furtado were buried at Highgate 
last Wednesday. Mr. John Clarke, Mr. Toole, Mr. 
Edgar, and Mr. Shore were among the mourners, and near 
the grave Mr. and Mrs, Billington, Miss Edgar, and Mrs. 
George Grossmith could be seen. 


Tue Lady Mayoress’s wedding-breakfast over, the brides- 
maids and some of the guests went to—see the Pink 
Dominos. Their pink silk dresses completely harmonised 
with the colour of the dominos on the stage. It is some- 
what curious that they should have gone to see such a 
piece on such a day. 


ReEcENTLY it was jocularly proposed that Hamlet should 
be played in a red cloak. ‘ Well,” said an actor of the 
old school, “I see nothing shocking in that. Red was the 
colour for mourning in the old Denmark.” “But how do 
you get over this?” he was asked—“ ‘’Tis not alone mine 
inky cloak, good mother’?” ‘ Well,” said the actor, not at 
all abashed, “I have heard there is such a thing as red 
ink,” 

Av a party in London, a lady—who, though in the 
autumn of life, had not lost all dreams of its spring—-said 
to Douglas Jerrold, “I cannot imagine what makes my 
hair turn gray ; I sometimes fancy it must be the essence 
of rosemary, with which my maid is in the habit of brush- 
ing it. What do you think?” “T should rather be afraid, 
madam,” replied the distinguished dramatist, dryly, “ that 
it is the essence of Zime /” 

Mr. Wikie Cot.iys is about to appear on the stage— 
at least, we gather as much from the following advertise- 
ment in the newspapers :— 

“The Olympic Theatre will reopen for the season on 
Monday, September 17th, with a new play by Wilkie 


Collins, Zhe Moonstone, altered from the novel for per- 
formance on the stage by the author.” 


Not long ago the following notice was affixed to a door in 









the pit of the same theatre :—“ This door may be forced in 
case of necessary.” 

Lessine was in his old age subject to extraordinary fits 
of abstraction. On his return home one evening, after he 
had knocked at his door, the servant looked out of the 
window to see who was there. Not recognising his master 
in the dark, and mistaking him for a stranger, he called 
out, “The Professor is not home.” “Oh, very well,” 
replied Lessing ; “no matter, I'll call another time ! ” 

THERE is to be produced during the coming season at 
the Vienna Stadttheater a new play which cannot fail to 
excite much interest and attract a great deal of attention. 
It is the joint work of a Frenchman anda German. The 
Frenchman is the celebrated novelist, M. Alphonse Daudet, 
whose /'romont jeune et Risler ainé, Jack, &., have spread 
his fame far beyond the limits of France, and whose dra- 
matic version of his first-named work, in which he had the 
assistance of the experienced playwright, M. Belot, was 
one of the great successes of the Paris Vaudeville last 
year. The German writer is Herr A. Zolling, well known 
in Vienna under the nom-de-plumé of Gottlieb Ritter. As 
far as we know this will be his first contribution to the 
stage. 

Less fortunate than Mr. Wyndham, Maximilian Ludwig, 
the Berlin actor, and Capellmeister Schuch, and Concert- 
meister Lauterberg, of Dresden, have met with a bond fide 
accident in Switzerland. They, with their wives, had gone 
from Saint Moritz to the Morteratsch Glacier to observe it 
more closely. The gentlemen clambered up, while the 
ladies remained below, watching them with anxiety. Even- 
tually they called upon their husbands to come down, but 
before they could make themselves understood they heard 
a thundering noise, and saw that a piece of rock had 
become detached, and was tumbling directly towards Herr 
Lauterbach. In an instant all the gentlemen were lost to 
sight under it. As the ladies stood speechless with terror, 
and unable to move, Herr Lauterbach was seen slowly 
creeping out on his hands and knees from under the broken 
mass of rock, followed by the others. All were severely 
injured, and it is feared that Herr Lauterbach will be 
obliged to submit to amputation of one of his feet. 

IN our last issue we gave some information as to theatres 
at Tokio. The play-house at Hongo, it may be added, 
lately presented that never failing-attraction, Chiushingura, 
or The Forty-seven Ronins. The drama is one of the most 
characteristic of the national school. The whole play is 
performed without interruption, by giving the day to it, 
from six in the morning, when the action begins, to seven 
in the evening, when it concludes, However, a very fair 
idea of play and actors may be gained during an afternoon. 
Of the latter there are forty-six at present in the company, 
of which the most celebrated are Gonjuro, Shinjuro, and 
Gado among those who take men’s parts, and Monnosuke 
and Metora among those who personate women. The prices 
of admission are as follows:—For a box containing four or 
five persons, and situated in the most esteemed location, from 
two dollars to two dollars and a half are charged. The next 
priced boxes are from one dollar and a half to two dollars ; 
the third from one dollar and thirty cents to one dollar 
and seventy cents ; the fourth from one dollar and twenty 

cents to one dollar and fifty cents, and the cheapest from 
sixty to seventy-five cents. The performances at Shimabara 
are at present given in a temporary edifice, pending the 
completion of the new building, which is under construction 
in semi-foreign style. The company here comprises between 
sixty and sixty-five actors. At Shimabara the prices for 
boxes are about double what they are at the Hongo play- 
house, but the acting and stage appointments are superior. 
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Iu blows the wind that profits nobody. Lohengrin has 
put Herr Wagner to considerable loss, but has brought 
fame and fortune to those who sing init. The latest re- 
presentative of Ortruda, Mdme. Marie Roze, has, perhaps, 
been the greatest gainer of all. In its valuable London 
correspondence the New York Times says that when she 
played this part a few weeks ago at Her Majesty’s Opera, 
a gentleman in the stalls was completely fascinated by her. 
‘* He had eyes and ears only for Roze. He is a successful 
stockbroker in the City. His third wife died last year, 
and he has offered his widowed hand and heart to Mdme. 
Roze, who, I believe, entertains his flattering offer. I hope 
I am not outraging the feelings of her husband, for while 
one authority assures me she is about to marry the stock- 
broker, the other insists that she is already married. I may 
be permitted to congratulate her in any case ; for the stock- 
broker’s love is a true and honest inspiration, and he is a 
good and hospitable fellow. He will not die for her if she 
is married ; if she is single, it will be her own fault if she 
does not enter at once into the marital authority of a big 
house at the West-end and a pretty estate in the country.” 


In 1850, it may be remembered, Verdi composed for 
Madame Alboni his Zerline ; ou, la Corbeille d’Oranges. 
The following letter, written by him to Scribe, who was 
responsible for the libretto, has just been brought to light 
by M. d’Heylli :—‘ Here, my dear Eugéne, is the air of 
the second act. Genre Spanish. The scene is at Naples, 
and a certain gaiety is required. Make the fellow speak of 
his love. The lady still holds out, but it will not be for 
long. The subjoined may illustrate my meaning :— 

Récitatif. 
J’ai remarqué que la particuliére, 
A la jambe trés journaliére. 
Cantabile. 
Aie! aie! aie! quel fichu mal. 
Tra lala! J’ai la sciatique. 
Vive la reine Marguerite 
Et la tabac de caporal ! 
J’étais hier soir au Gymnase, 
Et je vous donne pour certain 
Que pour un homme de mon Age 
Je suis rentré tard ce matin. 
Allegro. 
Le journal L’Zpoque 
A beaucoup de vogue ; 
L’armée et la flotte 
Le lisent souvent ; 
Lorsque la princesse 
Est mal & son aise, 
Elle se desséche, 
Ainsi qu’une fleur. 
Aimer, quelle vie ! 
Renier, quelle scie ! 
Cette poésie 
M’a mis en sueur. 
Work this out without making a great alteration of the 
measure, especially in the allegro, which is already com- 
posed upon that pattern.” 

Mr. Bovucicavtr is in a somewhat embarrassing position. 
Last March Mr. Henderson thought of producing Forbidden 
Fruit in London, but abandoned the idea soon after 
receiving from the author a printed acting copy of the 
play. The Pink Dominos appeared early in April, and 
Mr. Boucicault, not aware that the piece was taken from 
Les Dominos Roses, maintained that the second act was 
nothing less than an entire act of Forbidden Fruit, with 
the names of the characters changed. A New York paper 
regards the case as one of biter bit, adding :—‘ Mr. Bouci- 
cault has so long preyed upon other men’s brains that there 
is a partial application of the rule of equivalents when he 





suffers in the same way.” In a letter to this paper 
Mr. Henderson at once clears himself of the imputation 
and inflicts a crushing blow upon Mr. Boucicault. He had 
three reasons, he says, for rejecting Forbidden Fruit. The 
first act was substantially the same as Le Procés Veaura- 
dieua, the second an exact representation of Les Dominos 
Roses, and the third similar in every respect to Totiles, 
Le Procts Veauradieux had been successfully adapted to the 
English stage under the title of the Great Divorce Case, 
Les Dominos Roses was in the hands of Mr. Albery, and 
Mr. Toole had made Tottles famous. Mr. Boucicault, in 
fact, has appropriated an act of Les Dominos Roses and 
accused an adapter of that piece of preying on his brains. 


Tue blue glass mania among Americans, which suggested 
to Mr. Daly the groundwork of his most recent play, 
continues without perceptible abatement. The prevalent 
belief is that the effect of blue light upon living organisms 
is to produce a marvellous inrush of vitality, so that 
flowers and plants blossom to double their normal size, 
invisible animalcule grow to the proportions of river 
crabs, and people suffering from rheumatism or other 
affections of the body have only to take “ blue- 
light baths ”—that is, to expose their entire sur- 
face to the light which falls through a blue window 
—to become the subjects of an almost magic cure. 
The idea is so fascinating and novel, and so easy to put 
into practice, that we do not wonder at its having caused a 
certain amount of sensation. The Popular Science Monthly, 
however, writes about it in a way calculated to dispel all 
such agreeable delusions most summarily. It will not 
condescend to discuss the matter; simply expressing an 
opinion that the inventor is a pestilent ignoramus, and his 
book the ghastliest rubbish that has been printed for a 
hundred years. He has, however, served one important 
function : he has acted as a foolometer, “and gauges for us 
the depth and density of American stupidity.” 


Frencu dramatists who take delight in perverting 
history are not likely to acquiesce in a judgment recently 
pronounced by a Paris tribunal. In a historical play 
called Perrinet Leclore, Maréchal Jean de Villiers has been 
exhibited in a somewhat unfavourable light. M. de 
Villiers, a descendant of the traduced warrior, took pro- 
ceedings against the author for defamation, but has been 
nonsuited on the ground that a novelist or a dramatist is 
at liberty to mix up fact and fiction so long as historical 
personages are not grossly misrepresented. It is to be 
regretted no provision is made in English law against 
such misrepresentation, for it is scarcely to the credit of 
the stage that Knox should be put forward as a poltroon 
and Cromwell as a mercenary scoundrel. 


THE manager of the Médling Theatre, which is not far 
from Vienna, has had a sore disappointment. The irresis- 
tible attractions of the neighbouring woods on the warm 
August evenings had proved too much for his enterprise, 
and at last he had hit upon what seemed a sure means of 
drawing good houses, by procuring for his theatre a new 
and original drama, in five acts and two precipices, entitled 
Henry de Tourville. Unfortunately for the manager, the 
authorities prohibited the production of the piece at the 
last moment, on account of an omission to comply with 
certain formalities required by the law. It seems to us 
that there are other than formal objections to the produc- 
tion of such a play at a time when the appeal of the 
alleged wife murderer is still swh judice, and we cannot 
extend our sympathy to the disappointed manager. 


A casE, which is very much the converse of that 
mentioned in the preceding note, is attracting attention in 
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theatrical and literary circles in Hamburg. Friulein Adele 
Spitzeder, who was sentenced to a long term of imprison- 
ment years ago for her frauds in the management of the 
Dachan Bank, is now announced to appear in several 
tragical characters at the Tivoli Theatre. The frauds 
in question created a great deal of excitement at the time, 
and it is considered scandalous that a theatrical manager 
should bring forward this person on the stage, relying 
upon the notoriousness of her crimes as likely to produce a 
sensational interest in her performances. 


Tue Manchester Guardian states that a project which 
has for some time been on foot, for the formation under 
influential auspices of an amateur dramatic society in that 
city, has now approached maturity. The distinctive prin- 
ciple of the scheme is that it is intended to dispense entirely 
with the assistance of professional actors and actresses, 
relying for the acting strength of the entertainments on the 
ladies and gentlemen who are members of the society. Of 
these, not to exceed 600 in number when the organisation 
is complete, more than one half are said to be alrexdy en- 
rolled, and the list is believed to promise well for the 
interest and approval which the scheme commands, as well 
as for the active ability by which it will be supported. The 
performances will take place in the Manchester Concert 
Hall. 


Mr. CaLpweE tt, of Melbourne, has written a pamphlet 
in support of a theory long since put forward—namely, 
that Raleigh wrote the plays and sonnets usually attributed 
to Shakspere. This theory is now seldom heard of, and 
Mr. Caldwell, if we may judge from his pamphlet, will not 
render it a vexed question. 


THERE is a patriotic moral attached to a French drama 
lately performed in Vincennes. It is called Vengeance and 
the Wooden Leg. The Marquis de Solanges, who lost his 
leg at Solferino, finds a stranger at the feet of his fiancée. 
The stranger draws hissword. ‘No matter!” exclaims the 
Marquis, “‘mine was left in the body of an Austrian general 
—no matter!” And he unscrews his wooden leg, strikes 
his adversary dead, and cries, “ Vive la France!” The 
orchestra strikes up the “ Marsellaise,” and the fiancée, 
touched by this act of patriotism, substitutes the support 
of her arms for that of the missing limb, and leads the 
Marquis back to the chateau. 


Ma. Irvine has returned to London to superintend the 
rehearsals of the play to be brought out at the Lyceum 
next; week. His provincial engagements are as follow :— 
Liverpool, September 3; Preston, September 18 ; Sheffield, 
September 19; Bradford, September 24; York, September 
28 ; Newcastle, October 1; Glasgow, October 8 ; Dundee, 
October 24; Edinburgh, October 29; Greenock, No- 
vember 12 ; Belfast, November 16 ; Dublin, November 19; 
Manchester, December 3 (second visit); Birmingham, 
December 10; Brighton, December 17. 


Tue successful adaptation to the stage of That Lass o’ 
Lowrie’s is to be brought out at the Opéra Comique on the 
lst September. It will be preceded by the comedietta 
entitled Married Another, by Mr. Gerald Dixon. 


Str Micnart Costa is extremely pleased with Mr. 
Arthur Matthison’s adaptation of Mosé in Litto, the 


completion of which was mentioned in The Theatre last 
week. 


A new historical drama, entitled Lssex, will shortly be 
published. 


- Tue Folly Theatre will be reopened by Mr. Henderson 
on the 15th September with a new opera-bouffe by Mr. 








Reece and Mr. Farnie. The company, as we have pre 
viously announced, includes Miss Violet Cameron and 
Miss Nelly Bromley. 


Moe. Erne ka GersTer-GarDInI will sing next winter 
at the Paris Italian Opera. 


Mr. Puetps was to have appeared at Margate last week, 
but was prevented by a cold from doing so. 


Mr. Dominick Murray may be expected to arrive in 
London next year. He commences an American tour in 
September. Mr. Charles Osborne is writing a play for 
him. 

Mr. Betrorp will play as bluff King Hal in the revival 
of Henry VIII. at Manchester. 


Miss Kare Santiey has been presented at Liverpool 
with a diamond bracelet by the company travelling with 
her about the country. 


Last Thursday, Madame Judic paid a flying visit to 
Etretat, where she played in MM. Vibert, Toché, and 
Henrion’s sagnéte of Chanteuse par amour. 


THERE is no truth in the rumour that M. Octave Feuillet 
is adapting to the stage his Roman d’un Jeune Homme 
Pauvre, or that M. Hémery, of Saint Lé, is illustrating it 
with music. 


Tue Hussard Bleu, an operetta in three acts, the book by 
MM. Clairville and Pierre Véron, the music by M. Robert 
Planquette, has been accepted by M. Cantin, and will be 
produced in February or March next. 


Tue Théatre de Vaudeville is to be reopened on the 5th 
September with MM. Cormon and De Beauplan’s Pierre, 
in which Madame Doché will reappear, and Chez Elle, by 
MM. Charles Narrey and Abraham Dreyfus. In the 
following month, perhaps, the manager will bring out Le 
Club, a comedy in three acts, by M. Edmond Gondinet 
and Félix Cohen. There are no ladies in the second act 
of this piece. 


THE re-opening of the Bouffes Parisiens is announced 
for the 1st September, when Madame Theo will reappear. 
Last Friday M. Paul Ferrier read to the company the new 
three-act piece which he has written for them, and which 
at present bears the title of La Lectrice de Infante. The 
reading over, M. Serpette sat down at the piano and sang 
the most striking morceaua of the music composed by him 
for the same piece. La Lectrice de [Infante will be pro- 
duced before the end of September. Madame Theo and 
Madame Peschard are in the cast. 


THE Chevalier de Lastignac, a new opera comique in two 
acts, has been produced at Dieppe with marked success. 
The music is by M. Auguste Coedés, the libretto by 
M. Bias. 


Mp ie. Favart, accompanied by MM. Mont Louis and 
Cornaglia, played last week at Evian. 
M. Mator’s story, “La Belle Madame Dionis,” lately 
published in the Siecle, is being dramatised for the Gymnase 
by M. Gondinet. 
Mapame Mariz Caset has nearly recovered from the 
paralysis with which she was seized a few weeks ago. 


M. Moreau Sarnt1, formerly manager of the Folies 
Dramatiques, is to become the administrateur of the 
Ambigu Comique. 


Cacnonr’s opera, Claudia, is about to be revived at the 
Politeama of Genoa, where the composer has arrived to 
superintend the rehearsals. 


Tue German prima donna, Mdme. Singer, who appeared 
in Rome some time back with much success in Faust and 
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the Freischiitz, has been engaged for the San Carlo Theatre 
of Naples. 


Mpme. Sich. VESPERMANN, formerly a well-known 
opera-singer at Munich, lately died at that place, at the 
age of seventy-four. 


Tue Vienna Stadttheater opens on the 1st September 
with a German version of Shakspere’s Midsummer 
Night's Dream, accompanied by Mendelssohn’s music. 
Herr Heinrich Laube, the manager, has returned from 
Carlsbad to superintend the rehearsals. He has plenty of 
work awaiting him, as he has to read eighteen new plays 
which have been selected out of a mass of 452 sent in for 
acceptance. What a sad tale of high hopes and bitter 
disappointment these figures tell ! 


THe Vienna Court Opera opened its season on the 15th 
inst. with Wagner’s Lohengrin, interpreted by a very 
strong troupe, comprising the names of Mdmes. Materna 
and Kupfer, and Messrs, Labatt, Bignio, and Scaria. On 
the following evening Verdi’s Aida was performed. 


Tue theatrical profession in the United States seems to 
be universally in debt and in trouble. 


Miss Ciara Morris will star in Louis Vider’s Queen 
and Martyr (Mary Stuart) the coming season, and play 
Miss Multon in Chicago if her health permits. Meanwhile 
she takes subcutaneous injections of morphia almost hourly: 


Tue Whitehall Review understands that Sir Charles 
Young and Mr. Bronson Howard, author of Saratoga, 
better known in England as Brighton, are collaborateurs in 
dramatic writing. They have finished two comedies, A 
Slight Flirtation and A Knavish Piece of Work. Both of 
these will be produced in America in the autumn, and the 
latter will be acted before long in the provinces. In order 
to secure the copyright of the former in England, Sir 
Charles proposes to have it carefully acted by amateurs in 
September. 


Tue play of The Willows, which Mr. and Mrs. Waller 
will produce under Mr. C. Thorne, sen., at the Lyceum 


in August, is a good adaptation of George Sands’ Mare au 
Diable. 


The Danites; or, The Heart of the Sierras, Joaquin 
Miller’s new play, will open the fall season at the Broadway 
Theatre. Mr. McKee Rankin, Mr. F. B. Warde, Miss 
Jeffreys-Lewis, and Miss Kitty Blanchard are to be in the 
company. 


Miss May Fisk, a cousin of the late Col. James Fisk, 
has appeared at the Utica Opera House in society dramas, 
She has been playing in the West Indies, 


Mr. Epwin Boorn says that he will rest next season. 


Miss Kare Caxton lately played in Conscience at Mon- 
treal, 


Ir is said that Mr. Charles E. Thorne, jun, is not 
insane, after all. 


Signor Rosst is contemplating a professional tour in 
America during the fall. 


Tue Soldene Company return to San Francisco next 
February. 


Motte. Bonranti (Mrs, George Hoffman) is spending 
the summer at Fordham. According to a San Francisco 
paper, she looks uncommonly pretty in widow’s weeds. 


, bestowed upon this subject. 





THE ESTABLISHMENT OF A NATIONAL 
THEATRE. 


te 


© ge belief that public wants will be always 
satisfactorily supplied by private enterprise has, 
within the last few years, like many another popular 
creed, been denied by a host of humanitarian 
infidels, whom the fallacy that the quality of supply 
will equal the quantity of demand has ceased to blind. 
But it has been maintained so long as to have done 
much mischief, which can only be repaired by equally 
persistent reform. Experience has taught us that the 
general health, morals, and happiness will not be con- 
sidered by individuals to outweigh particular interests, 
and we have slowly discovered the necessity for some- 
thing like paternal government. Large classes of 
society, hitherto drugged with deleterious drink, 
poisoned by adulterated food, diseased from the foul 
air of ill-built, undrained, or ruinous houses—classes 
untaught and overworked as children, untended when 
sick, unfed when starving—can, from recent efforts of 
the Legislature, extract the hope that their condition 
may be ameliorated in this generation and much im- 
proved in the next. Amongst other reforms still to be 
accomplished is one which mauy persons would defer 
until the last, but which, perhaps, does not deserve so 
long a postponement. When the nation is fitly housed, 
fed, educated, and cared for, it will yet need amusement 
just as it does now. And we venture to say that the 
effects of the newly-organised means of education may 
be retarded or counteracted unless measures are soon 
taken to make the public amusements of the dwellers in 
towns more fit for an improving condition of society. 
The attention of the House of Commons should be 
A little thought, discus- 
sion, and firmness might bring forth a measure which 
would do much to render popular amusements not only 
harmless but beneficial. Nor need narrow-minded op- 
position to the interference of the Legislature be anv 
longer dreaded. Puritan objections to innocent recrea- 
tion have lost their force in an age when men can no 
longer be persuaded to suppose that enjoyment and 
vice are synonymous terms. Of course there is a mul- 
titude of persons, not to be ignored, by whom the idea 
of increasing the attractions of public entertainments 
would still be rejected. ‘ Let men stay at home 
and amuse themselves,” is likely to be the fiat 
of those in a position to be content with what 
they prescribe. But there are thousands whose 
circumstances and dispositions do not enable them to 
find recreation at home, and who cannot be reproached 
if they seek it elsewhere. And some great enjoyments 
are necessarily of a public kind. Even music—that 
most innocent if not most profitable delight—can, 
while knowledge of an art in which the English once 
were fairly proficient is as partial and shallow as it is, 
be only indulged in by the majority of persons beyond 
the limits of home. The drama is especially a public 
amusement, and one of a higher kind. It gratifies 
the best and also the least educated mind. Far more, 
it isa great power capable of use for the noblest pur- 
poses. By its means moral lessons may be taught to 
those who either will not heed or do not understand 
the teaching of pastors, masters, or books. But the 
influence of the drama, like the elevating forces of the 
tide or of eloquence, is not sufficiently utilised for 
good. Like them, too, it can, if uncontrolled, work 
incalculable harm. We look around at the theatres of 
to-day, we review the managers, actors, and plays now 
occupying the London stage, we put aside from 
impeachment a manager or two, an actor or two, whose 
aspirations and merits save them, and we ask, do the 
rest satisfy our modern requirements? can they effi- 
ciently amuse and instruct society at large ? have they 
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the mind or means for it? does our stage even do no 
harm? The answer is one which good-natured society 

may not care to openly give, but which those members 

whose opinion is most valuable tacitly by their conduct, 
make. Few will deny the fact that while the drama 

is a subject of daily growing interest to the culti- 

vated orders, the theatre no longer attracts them. They 

are more critically acquainted with the works of our 

great dramatists than a past generation who could see 

them performed, but an impression, created by many 

disappointments, exists in their minds that it is almost 

vain to expect those works to be satisfactorily presented 

on the present stage. From recent exertions of one 

man, who at the head of his profession has done all that 

ambition, study, and earnestness can do to raise it to his 

own height, they have not withheld their encouragement. 

But the single-handed efforts of an individual are com- 

paratively powerless to bring about the reform which he 

himself must be the first to desire. There is, then, we 

repeat, a growing and not unreasonable dissatisfaction 

with the theatre in the thoughts of the best educated 

members of society, and a preference shown for amateur 

performances, which, however imperfect, certainly lack 

some imperfections peculiarly manifest on the open 

stage. The general play-going public is, however, less 

critical than it was during the last age. If it has few 

good pieces and little good acting to applaud, it does 

not care to condemn the bad. It is tolerant to a fault, 

and will take with more or less appetite the coarsest 

fare which the playbill sets forth. The greater reason 

therefore exists for regulating the supply. That the 
amusement afforded to them should not only be fit for 
them to take, but also of a kind to do good when taken, 
seems as much the care of the State as any provision for 
their bodily sustenance. To insinuate that those who 
now, according to their ability and discretion, provide 
dramatic entertainment for the public are solely actuated 
by a wish to personally profit therefrom would be un- 
just, but unjust only because it might wrong a minority 
of managers who are certainly to be credited with an 
artist’s belief in art. Nevertheless, the fact is that the 
pieces annually performed in the metropolis are not 
such as might be drawn from the rich repertory of 
English dramatic literature, are not such as might be 
expected from modern dramatists with traditions and 
models to guide them. 

Thousands of country people are now passing through 
London on their way to the Continent. Fifteen 
theatres are open to them here. In none can a play of 
Shakspere be seen. Let them when abroad, however, 
visit the Stadttheater of any German town, and the 
chances are greatly in favour of their finding some work 
of Shakspere satisfactorily rendered by foreigners, who 
have taught us to appreciate his genius, but have not 
yet taught us to insist upon the due representation of 
his plays. The contrast is shameful to us. The shame 
might, we think, be removed. There is, however, much 
to be done before that result could be attained. The 
art of acting has not advanced in proportion to 


the requirements of the times for it. Hitherto 
the art has, in England, been as a rule self- 
acquired by those who practise it, and learnt 


only by imitation of predecessors and many years’ 
experience in the representation of a great variety of 
parts. The training of the famous actors of the last 
generation almost always consisted of long drudgery in 
minor 7éles played in country theatres—a rough but 
effective education. Its fault was that, bound by tra- 
dition, they studied, not nature, but a conventional re- 
presentation of nature. And, inasmuch as the spec- 
tators were accustomed to the conventional rendering, 
they accepted and perhaps even preferred it. Never- 
theless, when some actor of, genius occasionally broke 
the fetters of conventionalism, and held the mirror up 
to Nature herself, they fully ised the more perfect 
reflection. A marked change oes since taken place. 








The possibility of long training in progressive parts 
has been diminished by the abolition of numbers of the 
small theatres which once existed in country towns, by 
the evil of what has, with amusing impropriety, been 
termed the “star system,” by about a decade of bur- 
lesque, and especially by the pernicious effect of “long 
runs,” which are, from their cheapness, as tempting to 
managers as they are detrimental to the quality of the 
actors. On the other hand, the doctrine of conven- 
tionalism in acting has all but disappeared. Actors 
may now imitate Nature herself, and not counterfeits. 
But before they can usefully avail themselves of this 
license they need special qualifications. If they are to 
represent personages of varied grades in society, moved 
by all the varying passions of civilised humanity, and 
to do this in a natural manner, they must first be 
brought en rapport with society by means of general 
education, and then must learn from technical training 
how to exhibit those traits which general education 
has taught them to observe. Even the importance of 
the subject scarcely justifies an inquiry as to where the 
majority of our actors and actresses received their 
general education, nor dare we even ask in what school 
did they study the rudiments of their art. Enough to 
say that the result of their education and training is 
not satisfactory, and the fault may be ascribed to the 
system and not to themselves. A few amongst them are 
by their abilities, industry, and experience qualified for 
their vocation. But they have been beset with diffi- 
culties which may be said to have checked and pre- 
vented them attaining more than slight ephemeral 
fame. ‘To some of those hindrances allusion has already 
been madde._ Most of them may be traced to the natural 
and absérhing desire of managers to make their theatres 


* pay, as it were, too-ready money, and that in the 


largest possible quantity.° The’ managerial argument 
with the ghost of his treagury is probably this :—“ If 
one good actor will ‘draw’ audiences, why incur the 
expense of two? While one play fills the house, why 
should I be at the cost and pains of putting another on 
the stage? Since scenery and ‘supers’ at so much 
per yard and head are cheaper than actors, and seem 
to satisfy spectators, let canvas and figures save me 
cash.” The consequences of this economy may be un- 
certain as regards the pockets of managers, but are only 
too certain with respect to the interests of the dramatic 
art. Leading actors of merit unsupported by an effi- 
cient company, and inferior actors deprived of oppor- 
tunities for practice and trial, must be content with 
disheartening mediocrity of reputation. Intelligent 
players, by perpetual and unbroken repetition of the 
same réle, feel themselves stiffening into automata of 
limited capacity. And the public, rightly declining to 
accept such unrecognisable editions of our finest plays as 
they are sometimes insolently commanded to approve and 
forbidden to condemn, must either forego the theatre 
or languidly endure the performance of commonplace 
or even pernicious works, which, being within the com- 
prehension of managers and the capacity of companies, 
may be more easily tolerated, and which, if unable to 
interest, elevate, and iustruct, perhaps may chance to 
amuse. 

It is not right that art, actors, and society should be 
sacrificed to a short-sighted and injurious private policy. 
Reform is needed, and we think some means of reform 
may be found in a suggestion repeated at the Guildhall 
banquet to the actors by one whose career upon the 
stage has given him an especial claim to respect. 
Suggesting that State aid should be rendered to a 
theatre principally devoted to the performance of the 
works of Shakspere, he merely not only expressed 
an idea long ago conceived in the minds of those who 
are anxious for the advancement of the dramatic art, 
but also raised, perhaps somewhat unconsciously, the 
great social question we have endeavoured to bring 
forward. That a subvention to a national theatre 
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which deserves to be considered. But it presents 
various aspects, and need not be regarded from the 
mauager’s standpoint only, however good. To us 
it appears under a light somewhat different from that 
in which it shows itself to Mr. Phelps. Let us say, 
once and for all, that the financial part of the question 
seems of slight importance compared with the principle 
involved. Were the desirability of the State assisting 
the stage established, the comparatively insignificant 
sum needed for a subvention would surely not be with- 
held when the equivalent to be purchased thereby is 
borne in mind. That equivalent is no less than control, 
with all itsadvantages. In return for its assistance the 
State would acquire a right to preside over the manage- 
ment of an exemplary theatre, not as a purblind, 
impotent censor morum, but as a vigilant, active head 
of affairs. An instance of such relations between the 
State and stage exists in the first theatre in Europe, the 
Théatre Frangais, which may be called the National 
Theatre of France. We propose to direct attention 
hereafter to the original constitution of this theatre, 
and to the results of that constitution. By so doing 
we may find an available precedent capable of modifi- 
cation or improvement, and one which may be put 
forward with more confidence than any untried scheme 
as the basis of legislation. 





FIRST NIGHTS AT THE PLAY. 


—— +2 


T is, perhaps, difficult to say how far the popularity 
of the institution known as a “first night” is a 
healthy indication of the estimation in which the acted 
drama is now held by intellectual pleasure-seekers ; but 
it is at least certain that this popularity increases 
rapidly season after season. There are plenty of play- 
goers, intelligent playgoers too, who will tell you that 
if they do not see a piece or a performance on its first 
night they scarcely care to see it at all; and the out- 
sider, suddenly smitten with the desire to be present at 
an important London premiére, will find it practically 
impossible to secure a seat for love or money. Of 
course, if his perseverance and determination carry 
him so far, he may squeeze into pit or gallery after 
waiting for hours outside the doors before the time for 
their opening; but what his effort must mean 
may be judged by the fact that on one of the 
recent revivals of Shakspere at the Lyceum a 
crowd was collected opposite the Strand entrance early 
in the afternoon. The numbered seats, boxes, stalls, 
and dress-circle, are well nigh hopeless of attainment 
by any one outside the magic circle of people who have 
made good their claim, after some social fashion, to 
literary and artistic tastes; and this, even though the 
attempt be made days and weeks before the first night 
in question. The libraries get, or seem to get, nothing 
at all, and from the moment the box-office opens the 
official gives the stereotyped answer, “ Everything sold.” 
On one occasion we recollect a bitter complaint being 
made in print by a gentleman who, in order that no 
chance might be lost, presented himself at the theatre 
at ten o'clock on the first morning on which it 
was announced that booking for the coming novelty 
was to commence. Still the reply was the same— 
“ Everything sold,” and the gentleman was loud in his 
complaint that he ought not to have been beguiled into 
such a goose-chase by the advertisement of preceding 
days. Nothing is more common than for critics and 
others who are supposed to have some sort of entrée to 
the theatres to be asked to use their influence to secure 
—by due payment, be it understood—extra seats for 
their friends; and we know of an instance where the 





would operate as a public benefit is a proposition 





lucky possessor of a stall has lent it to a friend for a 
portion of the evening’s entertainment. Happily, the 
American ticket-agency system is not fully in vogue 
here; if it were, we should have single seats on fashion~ 
able first nights openly sold by those who made a market 
of them for sums varying between one guinea and three 
—and this without any extra profit to the manage- 
ment. 

How far all this is good, either as a cause or as an 
effect, we need not pause here to inquire. We shall, 
however, doubtless come upon some approximation to 
the true state of the case as we proceed to see who are 
those that do secure admission on first nights, and to 
guess at the grounds upon which they are admitted. 
Let us look round the house on the occasion of some 
typical premiére at a first-rate theatre, and try to 
classify, if we can, the people in whose company we 
find ourselves. The Lyceum, the Prince of Wales’, the 
Haymarket, the Court—any of these, or possibly of 
some three other theatres, will answer our purpose ; but 
there are certain theatres, like the Adelphi and the 
Strand, who never attract exactly the audience of which 
we are in search, and which alway seem to have a 
special clientele of theirown. We must be careful, too, 
to select some first night which does not clash with 
any rival production, and thus allows the forces of the 
novelty-seekers to be divided. Imagine we ourselves, 
then, in the middle of the front row of the stalls—the 
best post of vantage in the house if we want to see our 
fellow sight-seers during the entr’actes, rather than the 
play during its progress. If we were at one of the 
sides—the chosen places of the habitués, because of 
their facilities for entrance and exit—we should lose 
half the outlook that we desire to gain; if in the last 
row, we should be bored with the comments of the 
front row of the pit, which, by no means so intelligent 
as some folks maintain, has a wonderful fondness for 
naming celebrities incorrectly, and for giving audible 
pieces of gossip, only saved from being utterly offensive 
by their obvious blunders. 

The overture, to which no one listens, is over; the 
critic, who is always lecturing the public on the 
enormity of coming in late, has set the example which 
he does not wish to see followed; the attendants are 
cajoled and bribed into filling up every available 
gangway with chairs, and the new comedy is nervously 
proceeding on its way. We have nothing to note at 
present; nothing save the peculiar keenness with 
which every point is taken up by the house, either for 
good or for evil. But as we glance round, and become 
conscious of the eager attention bestowed upon every 
word of the performance, we feel, outsiders though we 
be, that there is in this interest an excitement not to be 
found in the interest which will be aroused in this 
same work during a season of some hundred nights to 
come. And now the first act is over, and turning our 
backs upon the stage we can look around us at our 
leisure. The first thing to strike us is the fact that 
everybody seems to know everybody else, whilst at least 
half of those in stalls and boxes appear to take some 
sort of personal interest in the outcome of the evening. 
That fair-haired lady, with the eager sympathetic face, is 
the elder sister of the young actress to whom has been 
allotted the réle of the heroine ; and the anxiety which 
has caused her to drink in so thirstily every word of 
the dialogue is easily to be accounted for if there is any 
truth in the rumour that she has “coached” the dé- . 
butante in her first important part. She is by no... 
means the only actress present “in front;” plenty of . 
others are to be recognised even by one who is not a 
constant first-nighter. If an actress be not herself at 
work on the stage, her first wish is to see her brother 
and sister players engaged at her favourite occu- 
pation, and the wish is one which she generally 
finds it possible to gratify. And very pleasant it 
is to see how generously ready she is with her 
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applause whenever there is a chance for outspoken 
praise, and how fully she recognises any difficulties 
which may be in the way of success. The task is one 
which survives all direct connection with the stage, and 
actresses who have married prosperously, and have bid 
farewell to their art years ago, retain their prescriptive 
right to be present at performances like those to which 
we allude. Then there are managers who never miss 
the first night of their rivals, and who are generally 
found selecting for special comment the effort of some 
promising young representative of a minor character. 
“Seems to have something in him, that young fellow,” 
or “That bright little chambermaid will make an 
actress,” is the remark made—let us trust for future 
reference—in his mental note-book ; but he rarely cares 
to say anything for or against the production as a whole. 
He reserves himself, as do a good many others, for the 
midnight chat of the Green Room, the Arundel, the 
Garrick, or the Beefsteak. 

In the course of our glance around our attention is 
naturally directed to those whose duty it will be to 
pronounce in public the opinions which they are now 
forming in private. We miss, alas! the grand leonine 
head which used for so many years to be the first which 
would be pointed out by the playgoer to his companion. 
John Oxenford is gone, and his place, though occupied, 
is not filled. But even those to whom the mere naming 
of the several dramatic critics would convey little 
meaning may be interested to catch the kindly smile 
of the journalist whose Christmas work in the theatre 
has delighted old and young for more than twenty 
years; and to watch him, as from his rich stores of 
theatrical fact he supplies what may be needed by the 
younger members of his craft. He is not one of the 
gentlemen of the press who talk, for the benefit 
of their neighbours, of the number of notices which 
they have to knock off before to-morrow night ; but you 
would not be likely to sit by his side for an evening 
at the play without discovering from his conversation 
that he fully deserves his reputation as an authority 
upon his subject. The young man vigorously taking 
notes at every possible point of the performance does 
not probably possess the critical weight which he wishes 
you to attribute to him; the writer who has the hardest 
task before him is content to scribble an occasional note 
upon his playbill, and to trust to his memory for the 
column of critique which he will scribble while other 
people are having their supper. 

But people a good deal more interesting to the public 
than the newspaper scribes are present in the house on 
this first night. Not far apart are to be seen the iron- 
grey head of Mr. Wilkie Collins, who always has a keen 
eye for a play, and the cheery face of Miss M. E. 
Braddon, who, notwithstanding Griselda, retains her 
old love of the theatre; and looking forward from a 
box is the stolid countenance of Mr. Charles Reade. 
The long-haired man, talking with such animation, is 
Mr. Frank Marshall, who, just to spite us, will not 
follow up his capital comedy, False Shame; and it is 
not difficult to guess, from the smiles of those near 
Mr. W. S. Gilbert, that this most humorous of our 
dramatists has been making one of his caustic jokes 
about some fiasco of the evening. Mr. Tom Taylor 
and Mr. Burnand are also to be seen; whilst a painter 
or two is readily pointed out, and poetry is represented 
by the graceful vers de société of Mr. Ashby-Sterry. 

We are rapidly working through our stalls ; the boxes 
are not always so readily to be accounted for. It is 
easy to guess why, as that beautiful woman is the wife 
of a prosperous actor, she should be where she is; but 
why that vulgar little Hebrew, hanging his coarse, 
jewelled hand over the balcony? Perhaps he once had 
a bill of sale on the theatre; perhaps he supplies the 
bad wines sold in the bar behind. Then, too, is there 
any reason why that dirty little man should crouch at 
the back of that popular actress’s box? Is he really 
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afraid to come out and show himself? But it would 
not do to begin discussing the few painful suggestions 
of the “ first night ;” surely we have seen that there are 
plenty of pleasant acquaintances to be made by the eye, 
without recognising the “ first-nighters” whom every 
one seems to try to avoid. 

As the curtain falls upon the second act the more ener- 
getic move from their seats, a task which all managers 
make as uncomfortable as possible, both for those 
who crush and those who are crushed. Novelists, play- 
wrights, critics, and the rest form little knots, and talk 
over the latest addition to the plays of our stage; and 
it is curious, as showing how general is the conversation, 
to notice the rapidity with which a witty remark con- 
cerning what is going on will circulate through the theatre. 
The foundation, too, for many intimacies, often productive 
of the most important business relations, is laid in the 
course of these premiéres, when playwright is intro- 
duced to manager, author to publisher, and small 
littérateur to big one. We are agreeably conscious 
that we are privileged to make one of a huge party 
where most of the guests have, by their brains, done 
something to warrant their invitation. We catch a 
glimpse, and that without any morbid curiosity, of an 
interesting and delightful phase of the literary life of 
the day; and though we are before the curtain, we 
seem to get a peep “ behind the scenes.” 

Another feeling which gives its special glamour to a 
first night is the exhilarating uncertainty as to the 
outcome of the evening. The prospects of the piece as 
it opens are so deliciously vague ; for we know that, till 
the performance at which we are assisting be over, no 
one connected with it can tell if the piece be destined 
to triumphant success or dismal failure. We may be 
about to see a play which will take its place amongst 
the most popular productions of the day ; we may be 
going to laugh off the stage an unintentional absurdity. 
If the piece be an Ecarté, we shall be doing what we 
could never have the chance of doing again; if it is 
an Our Boys, we shall be helping to inaugurate 
a season of a thousand nights. In a certain sense, 
too, we fancy that our little vote will have something 
more of importance than it could ever possess on any 
future representation ; for there is no gainsaying the 
fact that the verdict of a first night means much. It 
is also to be borne in mind, as an additional explana- 
tion of a harmless taste, that there do occur, upon a first 
night, scenes which can never be repeated. Leaving 
out of the question the -blunders of dialogue and of 
“ business,” which are often discovered for the first time 
by the sense of the house, we may refer to one episode, 
which is peculiarly characteristic of the possible interest 
of the premiére. It will be recollected that the gist of 
Mr. Gilbert’s Happy Land lay in the broad caricature of 
an unpopular Ministry, headed by Messrs. Gladstone, 
Lowe, and Ayrton ; and that this gist had subsequently, 
by the order of the Lord Chamberlain, to be toned down 
by the abandonment of the burlesque ‘“‘ make-up” of 
Messrs. W. H. Fisher, Hill, and Righton. But those 
who, seeing the play afterwards, knew what was coming 
when the counterfeit presentments of the Ministers came 
on the stage can have no notion of the electrical 
effect produced upon the audience, any more 
than they can realise the growing bursts of laughter 
caused on another first night by the “dramatic 
cantata,” Trial by Jury. Beyond this, however, 
and to give still further force to the situation, 
was the accident of the Prince of Wales’s presence 
throughout this vigorous satire upon his mother’s chief 
advisers. Being only human, and being, moreover, 
very fond of a good joke, his Royal Highness could not _ 
avoid joining in the hearty peal of laughter which 
drowned the mock-statesmen’s first words; but as the skit 
grew more and more pointed, it was clear enough that 
the Prince thought the joke had gone too far—at 


| any rate, for his participation. So, after a time, 
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the Royal box became almost as entertaining a 
study as the stage, especially when, as_ ill-luck 
would have it, a witty line sneered at our national 
habit of entertaining crowned visitors at Claridge’s 
Hotel. Perhaps it was not altogether pleasant to watch 
the genuine discomfort of this best of dramatic patrons, 
and to see his evident dread of what might be coming 
next mingling with his obvious relish of the fun which 
had gone before ; but it was a curious experience, which 
few would have been willing to miss, and which could 
fall to the lot only of a patron of first nights. . 





THE STORY OF RED RIDING HOOD. 


N R. BLANCHARD, writing to the Birmingham Daily Gazette, 

says:—Who “the old boy” is who has undertaken the 
task of treating the old French story of “ Red Riding Hood” for 
the Adelphi in such a fashion that it may amuse the old while it 
rouses the deep interest of the young, it would be in this column 
an impertinent curiosity to inquire, but he may be fairly accre- 
dited with having told the narrative strictly in accordance with 
the original tradition. When the question is put, Who wrote the 
tale on which the children’s pantomime is founded ? many a learned 
greybeard would doubtless have to hesitate fora reply. For the 
benefit of any grandmamma who may not like to betray her 
ignorance before the child she has just enlightened with the 
narrative, it will be as well to supply some information on that 
point. The story itself is so well known that the inventor ought 
to have some share in its popularity. 

French could have been but little understood by the compilers 
of our books of fairy tales when “La Chaperon Rouge” got so 
whimsically translated into “Little Red Riding Hood.” How 
‘“‘yiding ” got into the title, for the heroine is never described as 
being on horseback at all, must remain an inscrutable mystery. 
The story of ‘‘La Chaperon Rouge” was one of the ten tales 
written by Charles Perrault, who lived in the reign of Louis 
Quatorze, and to whose fertile fancy children are indebted for the 
creation of “ Bluebeard,” “‘ The Sleeping Beauty,” “Puss in Boots,” 
“ Cinderalla,” “Hop o’ my Thumb,” “The Three Wishes,” and 
“ Regnet with the Tuft.” In his own time Charles Perrault was 
chiefly celebrated for his antagonism to Boileau in the great 
battle fought among literary Frenchmen towards the end of the 
seventeenth century as to the comparative merits of the ancients 
and the moderns. He died, it is generally supposed, in the year 
1713. The tales were first published in 1697, and were presented 
as the work of Perrault’s own son, then a boy of seven years of 
age. The original bool, now a rarity in the libraries of Europe, 
was adorned with a frontispiece, representing an old woman 
telling her stories to three children of different ages, and over 
her was a frame inscribed with the words, “‘ Contes de ma Mére 
?Oie.” Hence came the “Stories of Mother Goose.” 

The subject had found its way to the stage as a ballet, but it 
was first elaborately treated by Mr. J. R. Planché, who wrote for 
Elliston, proprietor of the “Olympic Pavilion,” as it was then 
called, in Wych-street, a speaking harlequinade, with songs for 
the columbine, called “Rodolph the Wolf; or, Little Red 
Riding Hood.” On the first night of its representation in 
December, 1818, every trick failed through the negligence of 
the stage carpenters, who were discharged in a body at 
the fall of the curtain. When the subject was again 
used on the same boards for a Christmas panto- 
mime, called Harlequin Damon, produced on the 26th of 
December, 1827, a large oyster was brought on the stage by 
Ridgway, the clown, in the first comic scene, and this, being 
opened, introduced to the stage Miss Poole, the afterwards cele- 
brated ballad vocalist, who emerged from the shell and sang a 
popular ballad of the day, known as “ Oysters, Sir,” with such 
marked success, that the child-songstress repeated the melodious 
ditty for more than sixty consecutive nights. It is pleasant to 
know that the voice of this charming and truly English singer is 
still as clear and sympathetic as ever, and that, retired into private 
life, a few privileged friends have still the opportunity of enjoying 

the results of her rare musical accomplishments. 





“ DOCH-AN-DORRAS.” 


haar touching incident narrated in this poem is founded on 
fact, the two friends being well-known members of the 
theatrical profession :— 


I wanted no Doctor nor Parson 
To whisper the words, “He is dying !” 
I knew by the faint heart within me 
That Death, now, would take no denying. 


His thin hand in mine softly twining, 

I talk’d of old memories between us, 
Reminded him how, from our boyhood, 

The long years true friends had e’er seen us. 


I spoke of our school-days, our manhood, 

Of the time we both won love’s sweet treasures ; 
He breath’d “‘ Ah, how well I remember 

Love’s happiness, life’s sunny pleasures ! ” 


And a glint of the old fire, quick burning, 
Lit up his dark eyes—Death defying! 

As of old, his hand held mine a moment, 
As he lay there, half smiling, half sighing ! 


His pallid cheek flush’d with the kindling 
Of thought, as it bridg’d o’er the past time ; 
And the sun of lost joys shone an instant— 
Shone over that bright face the last time 


A cloud of dull pain dimm’d his vision ; 
He fell, fainting fell. Death crept nearer : 
On his ears, on mine own, fell the summons, 
That called him away, fuller, clearer! 


He rallied once more in the battle, 
Where Death as the Victor was fated ; 
His heart’s pulses beat with a brave thought, 
As his pangs fled, his anguish abated. 


He rais’d himself up, stretch’d his hand forth, 
Fill’d two glasses with wine, crimson, sparkling ; 

With low, halting voice spoke his brave thoughts, 
Around him Death’s cloud the while darkling. 


“T’m going,” said he, “on a journey ; 
You remember the stirrup-cup—don’t you ? 
That last ‘cup o’ kindness,’ Jim, pledge me— 
‘ Doch-an-Dorras’ you'll drink, old friend—won’t you ? ’ 


His bright eyes sought mine as he ask’d me, 
My own, wet with tears, dar’d not meet them ; 
The word “ Doch-an-Dor—” he just murmur’d, 
His failing tongue couldn’t complete them. 


I spoke not—I couldn’t for kingdoms ! 
I drank not for all his entreating ; 

“ Doch-an-Dorras ! ”—Close drew the last moment ; 
Life’s light from his wan face was fleeting ! 


His glass fell, and quick unto freedom, 
The red drops escap’d, gladly fleeing ; 
His frame, like that crystal cup, shatter’d, 
His soul from its prison was freeing ! 


That parting cup, sad “ Doch-an-Dorras,” 

Ne’er was pledg’d—the red wine was untasted ; 
E’en then, in that instant, Death’s shadows 

Stole over his face, white and wasted. 


“ Kiss me,” his voice faiatly whisper’d, 

On his “ journey,” poor fellow, now starting; 
He died as my lips press’d his forehead, 

“ Doch-an-Dorras”—the friend kiss at parting. 


ArtTHUR MatTrHIson. 
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Bills of the Plan. 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
DRURY-LANE. 
Lessee and Manager, 

Mr. F. B. CHATTERTON. 
This Theatre will re-open on Sept. 22, 
when will be produced a new Historical 
and Spectacular Drama, entitled 
ENGLAND IN THE DAYS OF 

CHARLES II. 
By W. G. Witxs, Author of “Charles I.” 


HEATRE ROYAL, 
HAYMARKET. 
At 7.30, 
THE GARDEN PARTY. 

Messrs. W. J. Hill, H. Kyrle, D. Fisher, 
jun., W. Hargreaves; Miss E. Thorne, 

iss M. Harris, &c. 

At 8.15, 
BRASS. 

Mr. G. F. Rowe, Messrs. Howe, Kyrle, 
Macklin, D. Fisher, jun., Hargreaves, 
R. H. Astley, Teesdale, &c.; Mesdames 
Thorne, Harris, Henri, and Orme. 


OYAL ADELPHI THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 
HIDE AND SEEK. 


At 8, 
THE GOLDEN PLOUGH. 
Messrs. 8. Emery, W. Terriss, J. 
Billington, F. Moreland, J. G. Shore, 
W. McIntyre; Mesdames L. Willes, 
A. Murray, and Hudspeth. 


At 10, 
LITTLE RED RIDING HOOD. 
AUDEVILLE THEATRE. 


Sole Lessees and Managers, 
Messrs. D. James and T, THornz. 
At 7.30, 

A WHIRLIGIG. 

At 8, 

OUR BOYS, 

By Henry J. Byron. 
Concluding with 
A FEARFUL FOG. 

Messrs. William Farren, Bernard, C. W. 
Garthorne, Uharles Warner; Mesdames 
Amy Roselle, Kate Bishop, Cicely 
Richards, Sophie Larkin, &c. 


ReYAL PRINCESS’S 
THEATRE. 
At 7.30, 
AFTER DARK. 

Messrs. J. Fernandez, Luigi Lablache, 
H. Russell, H. Jenner, G: ‘i. Rogers, 
Thomas, and H. Jackson; Mesdames 
E. Stuart, L. Coote, K. Pattison, Palmer, 
&c. The Great Mackney, E. Sharpe, and 
Mr. George Leybourne. 


AIETY THEATRE, STRAND. 
Sole Lessee and Manager, 
JoHN HOLLINGSHEAD. 
At 7.30, 
WEAK WOMAN. 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, &c.; Misses Muir, 
Rayne, Leigh, &c. 
At 9.30, 
BOHEMIAN GYURL (Burlesque). 
Misses Farren, Vaughan, West, Amalia; 
Messrs. Terry, Royce, &c. 


OYAL PARK THEATRE. 


Proprietress and Manageress, 
Mapame Sr. Crarr. 


At 7.80, 
THE RAKE’S PROGRESS. 
Messrs. Lin Rayne, Harrington, Ferry, 
Balfour, Squires, Lashbrooke, Clarke 
Nicholson, and Mr. H. P. Grattan; 
Mesdames Lonsdale, Merton, Plowden, 
Walmer, Telbin, &c. 


At 10,' 
OTHELLO TRAVESTIE. 
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THEATRE 
At 7.30, 
THE HUSBAND'S SECRET. 


At 8, 
STOLEN KISSES. 
At 10, 
THE LION’S TAIL. 
Messrs. Ryder, E. Leathes, A. Garner, 


GLOBE 


E. F. Edgar, Bradbury, B. D’Arley, E. Righ- 
ton; Mesdames E. Ritta, M. Stevens, 
I. Clifton, and Lydia Foote. 


ATIONAL STAN DARD 
THEATRE. 
Proprietors and Managers, 
Messrs. Joun & RicnHarp Dove.ass. 


At 7.30, 
THE SCUTTLED SHIP. 
Messrs. W. Redmund, Byrne, De Belle- 
ville, Butler, Percival, Garland, Turner, 
Chapman, &c.; Mesdames Montgomery, 
Raynor, and Miss Louie Moodie. 








RITERION THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, 
Mr. ALEx. HENDERSON. 
At 7.30, 
THE PORTER'S KNOT. 
Messrs. Ashley, Standing, Tritton, Francis, 
Ashford; Mesdames M. Davisand E. Bruce. 


At 8.45, 
THE PINK DOMINOS. 

Messrs. Ashley, Harris, Standing, 
Philip Day; Mesdames Fanny Josephs, 
Nelly Harris, M. Davis, Edith Bruce, 
and Camille Dubois. 





GP iscellaneous. 





HISTORICAL AND FANCY COSTUMES. 


MR. H. COMPTON, 
8, HANOVER ST., LONG ACRE, W.C., 
Costumier to Principal London and 
Provincial Theatres. 
Four Years Chief Costumier to the Royal 
Lyceum Theatre, under present management. 


Vide Press for opinions on Costumes in 
“ Bells,” “ Charles L.,” “Hamlet,” “ Mac- 
beth,” “Othello,” “ Belle’s Stratagem,” 
“ Richard IIL,” &e. 





PAINLESS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Special advantages to Members of the 
Profession. 

Sets from £1 guaranteed for articulation 
and mastication, and adjusted perfectly 
painlessly, the extraction of stumps or loose 
teeth not being necessary. Every kind of 
teeth from one to a complete set made on 
the premises at one third the usual cost. 
Old artificial teeth repaired, remodelled, or 
Purchased. Testimonials may be seen on 
application. 


MR. 





W. PARKIN, 
SURGEON DENTIST, 
1, KEPPEL STREET, RUSSELL 8@Q,, 
LONDON, W.C. 


“T1243 OR, THAT LASS 

O’ LOWRIE’S.”—We beg respect- 
fully to give notice that the above Drama 
is an adaptation of Mrs. Burnett’s popular 
novel, made with her consent and approval, 
and that all necessary legal precautions 
have been taken to protect the same from 
infringement. 





Josrrx Hartron, 
ArTHUR MATTHISON. 
Opera Comique, Aug. 16th. 
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Gara Basket. 


ME: SOTHERN’S 
TOUR. 1876 and 1877. 
NOW IN CANADA. 
Permanent Address— 
Simmonds & Wall, 10, Union-square, N.Y. 








Iss NEILSON. 
Letters to be addressed 


Sr. James’s Horer, PrccapiLy. 
M®- DION BOUCICAULT, 
Address— 

London: 326, Regent-street, W. 
New York: 20, East Fifteenth-street. 





N R. H. J. MONTAGUE’S 
SECOND AMERICAN TOUR. 
Address H. J. Montague, 
Wallack’s Theatre, New York. 
Miss ADA CAVENDISH, 
now on a Short Tour, 
embracing Towns not previously visited. 


M8: i. L. TOOLE. 


Communications to be addressed 
GAIETY THEATRE, STRAND, 
London. 


R. CRESWICK, 
during his absence from England, 
desires that all letters for him, upon 
business or otherwise, may be addressed to 


60, Kellett-road, Brixton, 8.W. 
R. EDWARD TERRY’S 


Tour for the present year termi- 
nated July 7th, Mr. Terry cannot therefore 
arrange for later dates. 

GAIETY, LONDON, July 30th. 


R . ODELL. 


GarETy THEATRE, GLASGOW. 


Me: R. DOYLY CARTE, 
MUSICAL AND THEATRICAL 
AGENT, 
9a, Craig’s-court, Charing-cross, S.W., 
Receives Visitors daily from 11.80 to 1.0, 
except Saturday. 

Mr. Carte’s new Prospectus is now out. 
Sent Post-free to Subscribers. 





























OTICE to MANAGERS.—“ THE 
WICKED WOMAN,” Comedy in 
four Acts, by the late John Oxenford, Ksq., 
is Private ) Sondra and must not be pro- 
duced without the permission in writing 
of the Owner. Communications to ke 
addressed to Mr. ELGOOD, Solicitor, 
Lincoln’s-Inn-fields. 








EETH.—Messrs. ESKELL & 
SONS, 99, Strand (exactly opposite 
Exeter Hall), and 13, Tichborne-street, 
Regent-quadrant, W. (the old-established 
Dentists). — Their celebrated ENA- 
MELLED TEETH supplied without pain 
while waiting. A tocth, 5s.; a set £4 
Consultations free. Established 50 years. 
Pamphlet (explaining system) sent free. 
City establishment, 55, Ludgate-hill. 





MPORTANT NOTICE— 
ESKELL & SONS (the old-estab- 
lished Dentists), to prevent mistakes, beg 
to announce that F set have NOT RE- 
MOVED from 99, Strand (exactly opposite 
Exeter yess and sae ay W., 
en ant ; i Establishment. 

55 Ludgate-bill ce ; 











Books. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ 
NEW SIX-SHILLING WORKS. 


Amrsing, Entertaining, and 
Instructive. 


Barnum, the Prince of Humbugs; General 
Tom Thumb, Thimble-Rig Men, Nob- 
blers, Crackers, Puffers, A Good Old 
Israelite, §e. 


The LIFEand ADVENTURES 
of a CHEAP JACK. By One of the 
Fraternity. Edited by CoarLes Hinp- 
LEY, Editor of “ Tavern Anecdotes 
and Sayings,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 

* The author has added many amusing illustrations 
of the showman’s life, with anecdotes and sketches of 


character, making altogether a volume of entertaining 
reading.” —Era. 


Beginnings of the Black Art, Wondrous 
Stories of Magicians, Conjurors, Phan- 
toms, Apparitions, Transformations, 
Sorcerers, Visions, Jugglers,  Clair- 
voyants, Optical Delusions, Sc. 


eS 
The LIVES of the CON- 
JURERS. By Tuomas Frost, Author 
of “Circus Life and Circus Celebrities,” 
“The Old Showman and the Old 
London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol., crown 8vo. 
** Our readers will see that the author has pro- 
vided an immense amount of entertainment for them. 
No work uvon conjuring that we have seen is so full 
of amusement and inform«tion.”—Era. 
‘*He deserves the credit.of accomplishing his 
purpose successfully,”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Clowns, Riders, Acrobats, The Astleys’ 
Ducrows, Cookes, Battys, Henger, 
Sangers, Sc. 


CIRCUS LIFE and CIRCUS 
CELEBRITIES. By Tuomas Frost, 
Author of “The Old Showman and 
the Old London Fairs,” &c. 1 vol. 
crown 8yo. 

**A more interesting and amusing record can, 
indeed, scarcely be found.”—Sunday Times. 
** We must take leave of an interesting book with 


the remark that circus life has been fortunate in its 
bistorian.’’—Academy. 


Origin of Fairs, The Bearded Woman, The 
Flying Man, A Female Hercules, The 
Fire-eater, Dwarfs, Giants, Se. 


The OLD SHOWMAN and 
the OLD LONDON FAIRS. By 
Tuomas Frost, Author of “Circus 
Life and Circus Celebrities.” 1 vol., 
crown 8yo. 

** We have to thank him for a most agreeable 
volume, full of chatty and pleasant information. 
All who are interested in theatrical matters should 
read it at once.”—Era. 


** One of the most amusing books of the season.” 
—Guardian, 


Dr. Johnson, Boswell, and Goldsmith at the 
Mitre; Coleridge and Charles Lamb as 
the Salutation ; Swift, Addison, Dryden, 
and Garrick at Button’s. 


TAVERN ANECDOTES and 
SAYINGS including the ORIGIN of 
SIGNS, and Reminiscences connected 
with Taverns, Coffee-houses, Clubs, 
&e. Edited by CHaries HinDiey. 
With Many Quaint Illustrations. 

“Mr. Hindley has brought together in this en- 
tertaining volume a mass of curious facts which are 
well worth studying, giving, as many o ithem do, 
reliable illustrations of the manners and customs of 
different times in our social history.” —Publie Opinion. 

“Is a most readable volume,”—Daily Tel-graph, 














MEMORIAL 
TO THE LATE JOHN OXENFORD. 


[| consequence of difficulties 
having arisen with regard to the 
placing of a bust in the Vestibule of 
rury Lane Theatre, it was resolved unani- 
mously at a Meeting of the Committee 
held on Wednesday, 25th April, to aban- 
don that scheme, and toleavethe form of the 
Memorial an open question until the sub- 
scription lists Save been closed, when the 
matter will be submitted to the decision of 
the meeting of the subscribers. 
COMMITTEE : 

B. Bancrort, CHARLES MaTHEWS, 
Boosey, JoHN Murpuy, 

B. BucksTong, Henry NEVILLE. 

. J. Byron, Lorp ALFRED PaGEt, 

B. Cuattprton, | 2. R. PLancné, 

S. CLARKF, CuaRLEs SANTLEY, 
W. Davison, CLEMENT Scott, 

L. GRUNEISEN, Barry SULLIVAN, 
Joun Hare, Artn’R SWANBOROUGH, 
Freperick HAwkins,| Toomas THORNE, 
Henry Irvine, J. L. Toots, 

Davip JAMES, GopFrey TURNER, 
A. B. KELLy, EpmMuND YATES. 


SUBSCRIPTIONS. 


I, ONG isis sss siisicteveionsvedsctoessecee 
8. B. Bancroft, Esq.... 
E. L. Blanchard, Esq.. 
Messrs. Boosey & Co. 
Lionel Brough ........... 
Ms Se IG TO, cis ccscesectssecsusecereeseneses 
ee IE II, sccastvecerseccvensserewestorecvecss 
F. B. Chatterton,  tianieksivsnaesmenaca venetian 
MI. <i ccsuasvancensesosvascenontsasdios 
Ne I TIN os ccs eciencnsnaitiecessestareceses 
J. W. Davison, Esq. 
D. Davison, Esq..... 
Wm. Elgood, Esq. . 
8. French, Esq. .... 
W. 8. Gilbert, Esq.... 
©. Te, CUMENNOT, TBE, cnc secieriseseseceesveesecsees 
I nick casiek cnsasccdsceocsvessenvisvcere 
F, W. Hawkins, Esq 
SN BIN Baa iv geseesececevssecevesnesecesounses 
Messrs. James & Thorne ., 
J. Jefferson, Esq. . 
A. B. Kelly, Esq. . 
Mrs. S. Lane.......... 
Lord Londesborough. 
Professor Macfarren ..........s0se-sccsereees 
F. A. Marshall, Esq. ........ 
Mrs. F. Marshall 
Be, cI Bs sce scssccescsessnsncsreucestees 
C. J. Mathews, Esq. .... 
E. Marwood, Esq. . 
John Murpby, Esq. 
H. Neville, tsq. .... 
Lord Alfred Paget . 
Ge EEE ciecocevtetaesscctswecccssouscoonibosees 
Da Mie NI, TIE, cectccnsncisesescntesscsssveestes 
ee cee eee ren 
CAURONE TOOTS, Gs. acsccccccserces  cececscesvesees 
Arthur Sketchley, Essq............... s.cossecessees 
Barry Sullivan, Esq. ....... 
Arthur Swanborough, Esq. 
(se eee 
c. W. ‘Thom son, Es 
J. L. Toole, Esq........... - 
PO rr eee 
Per J. W. Davison, Esq. 
Carl Roan, Bag. ...000.....00000...000000+ coseee 
I . siccetscersesensvctsecrssecese 
Per F. W. Hawkins, Esq. 
Alfred Cellier, Esq. . 
M. A. Chivers, Esq. . 
Fredk. Clifford, Esq.. 
E. G. Cuthbert, Esq.. ie 
Be i MS MIE Riese cestoseoseuotveneasses 
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SS een 
Murray Marke, Hag. .................s0ccescoee 
©, We Be. WGN, TG, oc. ccscsccecccensees 
le ae “a 
George Rignold, Esq. 
G. R. Walker, Esq. . 
Per John Murphy, Esq. 
IN oc cccaneetiesctversioncnes<andeveuree 
TE, Bs Be 5 cess 0050000000008 sedeccese 
Per Arthur Swanborough, Esq. 
Xe  &  er 
Bere. BWAMBOTORGR............00000.cccecesesenses 
Miss Ada Swanborough ............c00...00 
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* Per Stephen Fiske, Esq. 
P. T. Barnum, BAG. .....c.ccrecccorerssceccsvsconess $20 
Lawrence Barrett, Esq. ised 
Charles F. Coghlan, Esq me 
ByGney COWS, Wed. ......0ccccceossecesecocsesceesee 

NN RE $25 
IE ES. eisncecesscccessesseverceacccesee $25 
W. C. Sadlier, Esq. 
Honorary Treasurer— 
Witit1amM Excoop, 48, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. 
Honorary Secretary— 
F. A. MarsHatt, 40, Lowndes-street, S.W. 
Subscriptions may be sent either to the 

Honorary Treasurer or Secretary, or to any 

member of the Committee. 


Printed for the Proprietors by C. W. H. WYMAN, 
at the Printing Offices of Wyman & Sons, 
74 & 75, Great Queen-street, Lincoln’s-inn Fields, 
W.C., and Published at the Office of “Tus 
TuEaTEE,” 81, Great Queen-street, Londop.— 
Tvuxspay, August 21, 1877, 
















